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PREFACE 


The  second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  is  to  meet  at 
Edinburgh  in  August,  1937.  In  preparation  for  that  conference  four 
Commissions  have  been  at  work  on  reports  dealing  with  the  four 
main  topics  selected  for  consideration  at  that  meeting:  (1)  The 
Grace  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (2)  The  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
Word  of  God,  (3)  The  Church  of  Christ:  The  Ministry  and  Sacra- 
ments, (4)  The  Church's  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship. 

The  preparation  of  materials  on  the  first  and  third  of  these  topics 
was  assigned  to  commissions  centring  in  England,  with  the  help  of 
European  and  American  contributors.  Material  on  the  Church  and 
the  Word  of  God  is  being  prepared  by  a commission  centring  in 
Germany.  The  subjects  gathered  under  the  general  title  of  The 
Church’s  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship  were  referred  to  a commission 
composed  largely  of  representatives  of  Churches  in  the  United  States. 

Five  reports  have  been  prepared  by  this  last  commission:  Report 
1,  The  Meanings  of  Unity;  Report  2,  The  Communion  of  Saints; 
Report  3,  The  Non-Theological  Factors  in  the  Making  and  Unmak- 
ing of  Church  Union;  Report  4,  A Decade  of  Objective  Progress  in 
Church  Unity,  192J-1936;  Report  5,  Next  Steps  on  the  Road  to  a 
United  Church. 

The  following  American  members  of  Commission  IV  have  neces- 
sarily taken  the  most  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  these  reports, 
sharing  in  the  nine  meetings  which  the  Commission  has  held  since 
its  appointment:  Dean  Willard  L.  Sperry  (Chairman) , Professor 
Angus  Dun  (Secretary) , Dr.  Robert  A.  Ashworth,  Professor-emeritus 
William  Adams  Brown,  Principal  Richard  Davidson,  President- 
emeritus  Austen  K.  de  Blois,  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass,  Professor  Frank 
Gavin,  Professor  Hornell  Hart,  President  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  Dean 
A.  C.  Knudsen,  Professor  H.  F.  Rail,  President  George  W.  Richards, 
Professor  Gaius  J.  Slosser,  Professor  A.  R.  Wentz. 

The  following  foreign  members  of  the  Commission  have  shared 
in  its  work  in  so  far  as  distance  permitted,  but  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  for  them  to  approve  the  Reports  in  their  final  form 
prior  to  publication:  Professor  Hamilcar  S.  Alivisatos,  Pastor 


Charles  Merle  d’Aubign<§,  the  Venerable  Alfred  S.  Monahan,  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Piper,  Dr.  Friedrich  Siegmund-Schultze. 

Many  others  have  contributed  to  the  treatment  of  the  several 
topics,  and  their  assistance  is  acknowledged  in  the  individual  re- 

^ The  drafting  of  each  report  was  of  necessity  committed  to  an  indi- 
vidual, but  many  members  of  the  Commission  have  shared  in  the 
repeated  discussions  and  criticisms  of  the  successive  drafts,  and  the 
Commission  as  a whole  recommends  them  as  material  for  discussion 
at  the  Edinburgh  Conference. 

willard  learoyd  sperry.  Chairman 
angus  dun.  Secretary 


NEXT  STEPS  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  A 
UNITED  CHURCH 


7.  WHERE  WE  START 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  This  Study:  a Traveller’s  Guide 

THE  inclusion  of  this  subject  in  the  program  of  the  1937  Edin- 
burgh Conference  registers  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
since  the  meeting  at  Lausanne  ten  years  ago.  The  original  plan  of 
that  Conference  contemplated  the  consideration  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  give  more  effective  expression  to  our  existing  unity  along 
such  lines  as  intercommunion,  federation  and  the  like,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  discussion  of  what  was  practicable  along 
these  lines  in  the  report  of  Section  VII.  But  such  strong  protest 
was  made  against  committing  the  Conference  to  any  position  on 
this  most  important  subject  that  in  spite  of  the  desire,  and  even 
conviction,  of  many  of  the  delegates  that  we  should  reach  at  least 
provisional  conclusions  on  these  points,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
take  no  action  on  the  report  which  was  submitted. 

Today  there  is  general  agreement  not  only  that  the  subject  “Next 
Steps”  may  properly  be  considered  but  that  its  consideration  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  persuade  our  constituency  that  we  take  the  problem 
of  unity  seriously.  The  ten  years  that  have  intervened  since  the 
first  Conference  at  Lausanne  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  an  aggressive 
anti-Christian  movement  which  has  already  swept  a considerable 
part  of  what  was  once  Christendom  under  its  sway  and  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  powers  which  modern  science  puts  into  the  hands 
of  the  totalitarian  state,  is  carrying  on  an  active  propaganda  among 
the  youth  of  all  nations.  Such  an  attack  can  be  met  successfully  only 
by  a united  front,  and  it  must  be  so  met  today  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  in  our  approach  to  our  subject  we 
have  had  the  help  provided  by  the  studies  of  our  sister  movement 
(the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life  and  Work) . At  our  re- 
quest that  Council,  in  preparation  for  the  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Oxford  in  July,  1937,  assumed  responsibility  for  the  first  of  the  sub- 
jects which  it  was  originally  intended  to  include  in  the  program 
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of  our  own  Conference,  namely,  “The  Church  and  the  World.”  In 
addition  we  have  had  the  benefit  not  only  of  consulting  the  reports 
of  the  other  commissions  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  but  of  using 
a number  of  papers  written  expressly  for  this  Commission.1  While 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  print  these  papers  in  full,  or  even  any 
considerable  extracts  from  them,  they  have  been  of  material  help 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report.  What  follows  is  to  be  understood 
less  as  a statement  of  the  views  of  the  Commission  than  as  an  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  state  of  contemporary  thought  on  the  subject 
(both  as  to  its  consensus  and  as  to  its  dissensus)  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  understand  it. 

Lessons  from  the  Experience  of  the  Last  Ten  Years 

When  we  review  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the  light 
of  these  studies  we  discover  the  following  facts  which  may  form  the 
point  of  departure  for  our  present  inquiry: 

(1)  That  many  of  the  existing  divisions  among  Christians  corre- 
spond to  no  important  differences  either  of  faith  or  order,  but  owe 
their  existence  to  cultural  or  political  causes  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church. 

(2)  That  there  is  a growing  conviction  among  Christians  that 
such  divisions  are  not  only  administratively  wasteful,  but  if  con- 
tinued after  their  real  origin  and  nature  have  been  exposed  may 
become  morally  wrong.  This  has  led  to  a determined  and  on  the 
whole  not  unsuccessful  effort  to  overcome  them.  The  illuminating 
survey  by  Dr.  Douglass  prepared  for  this  Commission  (Report  4) 
shows  that  in  the  ten  years  since  Lausanne  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
mergers  have  taken  place  affecting  many  millions  of  Christians.  These 
mergers  have  been  for  the  most  part  between  bodies  of  the  same 
or  similar  general  type  and  traditions.  Where,  however,  the  attempt 

1 Among  those  who  have  contributed  such  papers  are  the  Reverend  Robert 
A.  Ashworth,  D.D.,  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Churches  of  the  U.  S.  A.;  the 
Reverend  Dean  Yngve  T.  Brilioth,  of  the  Church  of  Sweden;  the  Reverend 
John  Robert  Fleming,  D.D.,  General  Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance;  the  Reverend  Frederick  C.  Grant,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Seabury- 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal)  in  Evanston,  Illinois;  the  Reverend 
William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.;  the 
Reverend  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.;  the  Reverend  Malcolm  Spencer,  of  the  English  Congregational 
Church;  and  the  Right  Reverend  George  Craig  Stewart,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


has  been  made  to  include  Christians  of  different  types  of  polity 
and  religious  experience,  e.g.,  Protestants  and  Anglo-Catholics  in 
South  India,  the  survey  shows  that  it  has  not  yet  been  success- 
ful, and  that  even  when  union  has  been  consummated  between 
bodies  of  similar  experience  and  tradition,  e.g.,  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Methodists,  and  the  Congregationalists  of  Canada,  there  has 
remained  a substantial  minority  which  has  maintained  its  original 
status  as  a separate  denomination.  Such  experiences  would  seem 
to  show  that  corporate  union  which  is  not  the  outcome  of  pre- 
ceding spiritual  unity  may  hinder  rather  than  help  the  cause  we 
have  at  heart,  and  conversely,  that  where  differences  of  conviction 
exist  in  points  deemed  vital,  formal  separation  may  even  make  pos- 
sible a fuller  measure  of  spiritual  unity. 

(3)  That  the  motive  which  leads  Christians  to  desire  corporate 
or  institutional  union2  is  strongest  in  the  foreign  field  where  con- 
ditions most  closely  approximate  those  of  primitive  Christianity. 

(4)  That  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success  of  such  ef- 
forts (apart  from  the  natural  inertia  which  is  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo)  is  the  dependence  of  the  bodies  to  be  united  upon 
larger  units  with  different  history  and  tradition,  many  of  whose 
members  do  not  feel  the  urge  to  unite  with  the  same  insistence 
and  are  not  therefore  prepared  to  approve  the  concessions  which 
must  be  made. 

(5)  That  the  line  between  those  who  regard  corporate  union  as 
essential  and  those  who  do  not  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  con- 
trast between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  that  in  each  major 
division  of  Christians  there  are  to  be  found  a High  Church  party 
determined,  or  at  least  desirous,  to  make  acceptance  of  their  own 
view  of  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Church  the  condition  of  fel- 
lowship with  other  Christians,  and  a Low  Church  party  who  feel  the 
existing  spiritual  unity  so  important  that  they  are  willing  to  recog- 
nize Christians  of  other  order  and  polity  on  equal  terms.3 

2 On  the  meaning  of  the  term  cf.  p.  6. 

8 The  Baptists  furnish  an  instructive  illustration  of  this  contrast.  They  define 
the  church  as  the  fellowship  of  those  who  have  been  joined  to  Christ  by  indi- 
vidual profession  of  faith,  and  they  regard  baptism  as  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  preceding  profession.  We  should  expect  them  therefore  to  be 
most  indifferent  to  forms  of  administration  and  most  catholic  in  their  recogni- 
tion of  other  Christians.  Yet  it  is  among  the  Baptists  (at  least  as  represented 
in  the  Southern  branch  of  the  American  Church)  that  we  find  the  high  church- 


(6)  That  apart  from  the  efforts  to  achieve  institutional  union  in 
either  of  the  forms  mentioned  above  there  have  been  developed  a 
number  of  organizations,  largely  federative  in  character,  through 
which  it  is  possible  for  communions,  while  maintaining  their  legal 
independence,  to  combine  with  others  for  purposes  of  common 
witness,  common  worship  and  common  service.  The  bearing  of 
these  federations  upon  our  matter  of  corporate  union  is  differently 
interpreted,  some  regarding  them  as  an  obstacle  to  corporate  union, 
others  thinking  of  them  as  a step  toward  such  union,  still  others 
believing  that  they  may  suggest  one  among  other  possible  forms 
which  ultimate  union  may  take. 

(7)  That  a factor  of  growing  importance  in  the  movement  for 
unity  is  the  recognition  that  in  circles  not  consciously  affiliated  with 
the  Church  or  even  actively  opposed  to  it  we  find  ideal  elements 
dominant  and  motives  operating  which  are  essentially  Christian 
in  quality.  With  these,  too,  every  lover  of  unity  must  desire  to 
make  contact,  that  he  may  appropriate  for  the  Church  whatever  of 
truth  and  of  goodness  they  have  to  impart. 

(8)  That  besides  the  more  formal  approaches  to  church  union, 
either  by  the  merger  of  different  denominations  or  through  federa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  common  action,  we  find  a number  of  experi- 
ments in  the  way  of  closer  union  taking  place  in  unofficial  ways. 
Some  of  these  take  the  form  of  meetings  for  common  worship,  others 
for  religious  education,  others  for  joint  evangelism,  still  others  for 
social  service.  Christians  are  found  working  with  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians, together  with  persons  of  other  faiths,  in  undenominational 
or  inter-denominational  societies  or  in  specific  projects  of  transient 
or  temporary  character. 

(9)  That  from  these  must  be  distinguished  a number  of  attempts 
to  overcome  the  existing  obstacles  to  union  by  temporary  devices, 
either  with  or  without  ecclesiastical  sanction.  Examples  of  the  first 
are  the  practice  of  admitting  communicants  of  other  Churches  to 
sacraments  administered  by  Episcopally  ordained  ministers,  or  the 
partaking  of  the  sacraments  by  Episcopalians  at  the  hands  of  min- 

men  of  Protestantism.  They  combine  a definite  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  a 
view  of  baptism  which  commits  them  to  close  communion.  To  them  baptism 
in  the  form  of  immersion  is  a divine  ordinance  to  which  the  faithful  must  be 
obedient.  They  thus  present  in  their  psychology  the  closest  parallel  among 
Protestants  to  the  attitude  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  among  the  Anglicans 
and  Protestant  Episcopalians. 


isters  non-Episcopally  ordained.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  vari- 
ous efforts  to  regularize  the  ministry  of  other  communions  for  spe- 
cial purposes  by  means  of  a Concordat  such  as  that  proposed  for 
the  Congregationalists  and  Episcopalians  in  1919, 4 or  for  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Episcopalians  by  the  overture  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Santa  Barbara  in  1935.5  To  a different  category  belong  the  cases  of 
occasional  inter-communion  between  Episcopalians  and  members 
of  other  Churches,  when  that  practice  runs  counter  to  the  law,  or 
at  least  the  custom,  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  act  of  intercom- 
munion takes  place.  These  cases  raise  the  question  whether  the 
experiment  deemed  desirable  must  in  every  case  wait  upon  eccle- 
siastical action  or  whether  there  are  cases  where  action  should  pre- 
cede legal  authorization,  its  wisdom  being  justified  by  its  fruits. 

(10)  That  not  the  least  important  of  our  tasks  in  our  movement 
towards  unity  is  to  bring  about  some  effective  correlation  of  the 
various  agencies  that  are  working  for  unity.  Apart  from  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  of  local  or  national  character  there  are  at  least 
five  such  agencies  of  oecumenical  character:  the  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order,  the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life  and 
Work,  the  International  Missionary  Council,  the  World  Alliance  for 
International  Friendship  through  the  Churches  and  the  various 
forms  of  the  international  youth  movement.  These  have  now  been 
associated  in  a Consultative  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  this  Committee  has  nominated  a 
Committee  of  thirty-five  representative  Christians  of  different  coun- 
tries and  Churches  to  consider  the  future  of  the  oecumenical  move- 
ment as  a whole  and  to  report  to  the  Conferences  to  be  held  in 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh  in  1937  such  suggestions  as  may  seem  to 
them  desirable  and  practicable.  Such  suggestions,  if  approved,  will 
be  referred  to  the  constituent  Churches  for  their  consideration  and 
possible  action. 

4C/.  G.  K.  A.  Bell,  Documents  on  Christian  Unity , First  Series,  pp.  207-214. 

■ Cf.  H.  Paul  Douglass,  Report  4,  p.  26. 


II.  TYPES  OF  UNITY  FOR  WHICH  WE  OUGHT 
TO  WORK  AND  PRAY 


The  Dual  Nature  of  the  Unity  to  Be  Achieved 

(1)  There  are  two  aspects  of  unity  which  are  basic  for  our  dis- 
cussion: the  inward  unity  of  life  which,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
present,  makes  the  members  of  the  Church  in  fact  one  (Christian 
Unity)  ; and  the  outward  unity,  which  expresses  itself  in  worship, 
doctrine,  service  and  order  (Church  Unity) . Such  outward  or  vis- 
ible unity  may  exist  between  the  members  of  Churches  that  are 
independent  in  government.  In  most  discussions  of  Church  Unity, 
however,  attention  is  usually  centred  on  a different  form  of  outward 
unity,  namely,  governmental  or,  as  it  is  often  loosely  called,  “or- 
ganic unity.”1  By  this  is  ordinarily  meant  a form  of  unity  which 
finds  expression  in  some  legally  formulated  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Christians  differ  as  to  the  importance  of  corporate  unity,  some  be- 
lieving that  it  belongs  to  the  esse  of  the  Church,  others  to  its  bene 
esse,  still  others  thinking  of  it  as  a human  device  of  secondary 
importance. 

(2)  The  crucial  point  at  issue  in  the  discussion  of  Church  Unity 
turns  on  the  relation  of  legal  or  corporate  to  spiritual  or  vital 
unity.  Catholics  (whether  Roman,  Orthodox  or  Anglican)  regard 
some  form  of  connexion  between  the  two  as  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  Church  as  Christ  has  constituted  it.  This  is  true  also  of  some 
Protestant  high  churchmen.  Many  Protestants  regard  corporate 

1 On  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  “Organic  Unity”  cf.  Christian  Unity ; Its 
Principles  and  Possibilities , New  York,  1922,  pp.  198-202.  The  word  “organic” 
is  a biological  term  and  etymologically  considered  would  seem  to  be  more 
appropriately  used  to  designate  vital  rather  than  corporate  or  legal  union.  The 
propriety  of  using  the  word  in  the  latter  sense  depends  upon  the  assumption 
that  in  the  mind  and  intent  of  Christ  spiritual  unity  in  its  completeness  re- 
quires the  type  of  embodiment  which  institutional  or  corporate  union  provides. 
What  distinguishes  organic  union,  so  defined,  from  the  existing  forms  of 
federal  union  is  not  its  association  with  a monarchical  as  distinct  from  a federal 
form  of  organization,  but  the  fact  that  the  retention  of  the  states’  rights  prin- 
ciple in  existing  federations  makes  the  termination  of  the  relation  at  any  time 
a matter  of  practical  possibility  and  hence  deprives  the  union  of  the  element 
of  finality  which  is  essential  to  the  conception  of  organic  union. 
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union  as  desirable  and  important,  but  for  practical  rather  than 
theoretical  reasons.  Still  others  hold  it  to  be  of  minor  importance. 

Yet  while  all  Catholics  agree  in  regarding  spiritual  unity  as  so 
intimately  related  to  corporate  union  that  some  connexion  between 
the  two  is  necessary,  if  not  to  the  existence,  at  least  to  the  normal 
life  of  the  Church,  they  differ  widely  as  to  the  nature  of  that  con- 
nexion. Catholics  of  the  Orthodox  type  believe  that  the  possession 
of  an  episcopate  holding  the  apostolic  succession  and  true  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  creeds  of  the  undivided  Church  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a fully  constituted  Church,  even  though  the 
bodies  so  constituted  have  no  legal  relation  to  one  another.  Roman 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  the  Church  as  our  Lord  instituted  it  that  all  Christians  should 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  accept  his 
authority  and  jurisdiction.  A corollary  of  this  conviction  is  that  the 
Church  should  be  so  organized  that  this  authority  and  jurisdiction 
can  find  effective  agencies  of  interpretation  and  enforcement. 

(3)  In  our  deliberations  at  Lausanne,  discussion  centred  on  the 
matter  of  corporate  unity.  The  aim  was  to  find  some  form  of  min- 
istry which  could  be  recognized  by  all.  Matters  of  doctrine,  wor- 
ship and  service,  while  recognized  as  important,  were  discussed  in 
the  context  set  for  them  by  questions  concerning  the  ministry.  They 
were  treated  either  as  conditions  which  must  be  met  prior  to  the 
recognition  of  valid  orders  or  as  consequences  which  would  follow 
naturally  from  them.  The  motives  which  led  to  this  concentration 
of  interest,  however,  differed  widely.  Some  insisted  upon  corporate 
unity  because  it  was  in  their  judgment  a sine  qua  non  for  the 
existence  of  a United  Church;  others  because  without  it  the  Church 
cannot  effectively  perform  its  appropriate  tasks  of  worship,  witness 
and  service.  Orthodox  and  Anglo-Catholics  took  the  first  position; 
most  Protestants,  including  low-church  Anglicans  and  Episcopalians, 
the  second. 

(4)  Yet  Orthodox  and  Anglo-Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants, 
recognized  that  however  important  institutional  union  may  be  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Church,  there  exists  today  in  fact  a unity  be- 
tween sincere  Christians  which  finds  expression  across  the  lines  of 
ecclesiastical  division.  This  belief  finds  expression  in  various  ways 
(e.g.,  in  the  doctrines  of  intention,  of  the  soul  of  the  Church,  of 
uncovenanted  mercies,  etc.) , but  it  is  held  in  one  form  or  another  by 


all  branches  of  the  Church,  including  that  of  Rome.2  This  recogni- 
tion of  a vital  unity  existing  beyond  existing  ecclesiastical  divisions 
determines  the  form  of  our  present  inquiry.  It  makes  it  our  task  (a) 
to  discover  ways  and  means  in  which  the  existing  spiritual  unity  of 
Christians  may  find  appropriate  expression,  (b)  where  that  unity  is 
lacking  to  consider  ways  in  which  the  obstacles  which  prevent  it 
may  be  overcome.  For  only  when  spiritual  unity  exists  on  a world- 
wide scale  would  complete  institutional  union  be  either  practicable 
or  desirable. 

Ways  in  Which  Christian  Unity  Finds  Visible  Expression 

When  we  analyse  the  existing  unity  among  Christians  we  find 
that,  apart  from  the  inward  spiritual  unity  known  in  its  complete- 
ness to  God  alone,  their  visible  unity  manifests  itself  in  three 
ways:3  (1)  in  the  mutual  recognition  of  doctrine,  sacraments,  and 
ministry,  (2)  in  co-operative  action  or  (3)  in  corporate  unity,  often 
called  church  union.  All  of  these  have  to  do  with  the  specific  func- 
tions which  the  Church  performs  with  its  many-sided  ministry.  None 
of  them  alone  nor  all  of  them  together  can  express  in  its  complete- 
ness that  inner  spiritual  life  which  unites  the  soul  with  Christ  and 
makes  it  a member  of  the  Church  universal,  the  invisible  communion 
of  saints. 

All  these  forms  of  unity  presuppose  a measure  of  likeness  which 

“On  the  extent  to  which  the  Roman  Church  recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
genuinely  Christian,  and  even  of  a saintly  life,  in  members  of  Churches  not 
in  communion  with  Rome  cf.  K.  Adam,  The  Spirit  of  Catholicism,  New  York, 
1929,  pp.  164-175.  Father  Adam  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions sacraments  administered  by  Protestant  clergymen  may  be  not  only  sub- 
jectively, but  even  objectively,  efficacious  {cf.  p.  167) . 

The  possibility  of  this  exceptional  situation  is  explained  by  the  important 
part  which  intention,  or,  in  other  words,  the  attitude  of  the  participant,  plays 
in  making  the  grace  freely  offered  by  God  efficacious.  Where  this  intention  is 
present  the  absence  of  adequate  knowledge  (technically  called  invincible  igno- 
rance) or  even  access  to  the  physical  conditions  of  participation  in  a sacramental 
act  will  not  act  as  a bar.  Those  who  share  such  intent,  wherever  found,  even  in 
Protestant  or  heretical  bodies,  are  associated  with  loyal  Catholics  in  Catholic 
thought  as  making  up  the  soul  of  the  Church. 

The  Protestant  counterpart  of  the  doctrine  of  invincible  ignorance  is  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  uncovenanted  mercies,  or,  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  that 
outside  the  normal  and,  so  to  speak,  regular  channels  of  His  grace  God  has 
private  and  personal  ways  of  communicating  His  favour  to  such  as  He  may 
choose  to  bless. 

“For  a fuller  discussion  of  these  terms  see  Report  1 of  this  Commission,  The 
Meanings  of  Unity. 


appears  not  only  in  the  sharing  of  a common  type  of  religious 
experience,  but  in  the  various  activities  through  which  that  experi- 
ence is  expressed.  It  reveals  itself  as  likeness  of  witness  or  doctrine 
(as  shown  by  the  use  of  similar  confessions  or  creeds) , likeness  of 
worship  (as  shown  by  the  use  of  common  prayers,  liturgy  or  sacra- 
ments) , likeness  of  service  (as  shown  by  the  practice  of  similar 
forms  of  helpfulness  to  individuals  or  to  social  groups)  and  likeness 
of  order  (as  shown  in  the  possession  of  similar  ministries) . The  lat- 
ter is  often  carelessly  identified  with  likeness  of  polity  or  govern- 
ment, which  is  a very  different  thing.  Failure  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  order  and  polity  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  first 
Lausanne  Conference  and  has  been  the  source  of  much  subsequent 
confusion. 

Visible  unity  may  express  itself  in  such  mutual  recognition  on 
the  part  of  Churches  that  remain  autonomous  in  government  as 
makes  possible  inter-change  of  membership  and  ministries;  or  inter- 
communion, stated  or  occasional.  Or  it  may  lead  to  co-operation 
either  as  denominations  or  through  authorized  administrative  agen- 
cies in  various  forms  of  Christian  service.  Or  it  may  take  the  form 
of  corporate  union  expressing  itself  either  (1)  in  a unitary  type 
of  government  or  (2)  in  some  form  of  federal  union  which,  while 
leaving  substantial  power  of  initiative  and  decision  in  the  hands 
of  each  of  the  federated  bodies,  makes  provision  for  executive  action 
by  some  central  body  representative  of  all.4 

The  significance  of  the  degree  of  unity  thus  achieved  and  mani- 
fested is  to  be  measured  partly  by  the  view  taken  of  the  function 
which  the  Church  performs  in  its  ministry  to  individual  or  social 
groups,  partly  by  the  place  given  in  this  view  to  the  divine  or 
transcendent  factor  which  all  Christians  agree  is  normative  for  the 
life  of  the  Church. 

A survey  of  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  different  Churches 

‘Catholic  Christians,  as  we  have  seen,  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
regard  governmental  union  of  the  first  type  as  the  ideal,  or  would  be  content 
with  federal  union  either  with  or  without  some  central  co-ordinating  agency 
provided  (1)  the  type  of  order  deemed  essential  is  safeguarded  in  each  of  the 
federated  bodies,  (2)  some  central  body  of  doctrine  and  form  of  worship  is 
recognized  to  which  the  major  allegiance  of  all  is  due.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  place  at  which  Roman  Christians  differ  from  Orthodox  and  Anglo- 
Catholics. 
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shows  that  however  they  may  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  points 
of  detail,  all  agree  that  the  Church  exists  not  for  its  own  sake  but  as 
God’s  agent  in  corporately  carrying  on  the  work  of  Christ  and  per- 
petuating His  risen  and  glorified  life  (the  Church  the  body  of 
Christ) ; that  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  task  it  performs  various  func- 
tions, of  witness  (evangelism) , worship,  teaching,  discipline,  nur- 
ture and  service;  that  for  the  discharge  of  these  functions  God  has 
endowed  it  with  a ministry  with  special  gifts  and  grace,  and  has 
provided  in  His  Word  and  sacraments  means  of  grace  of  which  this 
ministry  is  the  normal  means  of  communication;  that  in  the  course 
of  its  history  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  effective  discharge  of  these 
functions  the  Church  has  developed  different  forms  of  government 
varying  from  the  highly  centralized  government  of  the  papacy 
through  various  forms  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery  to  the  free 
polity  of  the  Independents  in  which  the  local  congregation  is  the 
ultimate  ecclesiastical  unit;  that  through  all  these  differing  forms 
of  government  and  kinds  of  ministry  the  function  of  the  Church 
remains  in  principle  the  same:  that  of  witness,  worship,  teaching, 
discipline,  nurture  and  service. 

The  Divine  Factor  in  the  Life  of  the  Church 

Any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  differences  between  the  existing 
Churches  on  the  basis  of  a purely  sociological  analysis  of  function 
suffers  shipwreck  on  the  fact  that  to  Christian  faith  such  an  analysis, 
however  honestly  undertaken  and  impartially  carried  out,  leaves  out 
the  most  important  element,  namely,  the  divine  factor  which  faith 
recognizes  as  revelation  or  grace.  By  the  Church,  as  we  use  the  term 
in  this  study,  we  mean  not  only  the  company  of  persons  bound 
together  in  a spiritual  fellowship  by  common  loyalty  to  Christ  and 
committed  to  His  service;  not  merely  the  group  of  institutions  in 
which  this  common  spiritual  life  finds  corporate  expression;  but  the 
unseen  factor  which  gives  this  common  life  and  institutional  ac- 
tivity significance  as  the  point  of  contact  with  the  eternal  and  ever- 
living  God. 

Different  groups  of  Christians  differ  widely  in  their  view  of  the 
nature  of  this  divine  factor  and  of  its  relation  to  the  side  of  the 
Church’s  life  and  activity  that  we  see.  Any  adequate  discussion  of 
Church  Unity,  therefore,  ought  to  begin  with  a consideration  of 
these  differences.  For  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  later  on:  they  are 
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often  such  as  to  prevent  union  even  when  from  the  merely  histori- 
cal or  sociological  point  of  view  the  argument  in  its  favour  seems 
overwhelming. 

The  place  at  which  these  differing  views  of  the  unseen  and  trans- 
cedent  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Church  come  to  clearest  expression 
is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints.  This  doctrine  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that  across  all  outward  differences  of  creed  and  polity 
there  is  a fellowship  of  those  who  through  faith  and  love  share  the 
life  of  the  risen  Christ  and  of  the  further  fact  that  this  fellowship 
exists  not  only  among  those  who  are  living  here,  but  includes  all 
those  in  every  age  who  have  been  redeemed  by  Christ  and  share 
his  immortal  and  glorified  life. 

In  Report  2 a brief  survey  has  been  given  of  the  different  forms 
in  which  this  doctrine  is  held  in  different  branches  of  the  Church 
and  the  consequences  which  they  draw  from  it  for  life  and  worship. 
These  differences  have  to  do  with  the  characteristics  which  mark 
the  saintly  life  and  the  relation  which  the  living  members  of  the 
Church  hold  to  the  saints  who  have  gone  before  and  the  help  which 
they  may  expect  to  receive  from  them.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  most  apparent, 
as  revealed  in  the  different  attitude  taken  towards  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and  to  prayers  for  the  dead. 

A second  place  at  which  the  different  views  of  the  transcendent 
factor  in  religion  affects  the  matter  of  Church  Unity  is  the  dif- 
ferent view  taken  of  the  means  through  which  this  divine  life  is 
mediated  to  man.  All  Christians  agree  that  the  agent  through  which 
this  mediation  takes  place  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  they  differ  in  their 
view  of  the  way  in  which  the  Spirit  does  His  mediatorial  work. 
Some  (like  the  Friends)  find  their  assurance  of  the  Spirit’s  witness 
in  an  immediate  intuition  (the  Inner  Light) , but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Christians  believe  that  God  has  provided  as  the  normal 
vehicle  of  His  self-communication  divine  means  of  grace  in  the  Word 
and  the  sacraments.5 

All  Christians  agree  that  in  the  Word,  God  speaks  directly  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  believer,  but  they  differ  in  their  view 
of  the  content  of  this  revelation  and  of  the  channel  through  which 

8 Cf.  the  Reports  of  Commissions  I and  II  on  The  Doctrine  of  Grace  and  on 
The  Ministry  and  Sacraments. 
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it  comes.6  Protestants  find  this  revelation,  so  far  as  it  affects  man’s 
salvation,  faith  and  life,  completely  given  in  the  Bible.  Catholics 
add  tradition,  variously  defined.  Some  Christians,  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  minimize  the  human  factor  in  the  divine  communi- 
cation through  the  Word,  believing  that  God’s  self-communication, 
whether  through  Bible  or  tradition,  must  be  at  all  points  infallible 
and  therefore  inerrant.  Others  make  large  room  for  the  human,  and 
so  fallible,  factor  in  the  vehicle  of  the  divine  self-communication. 

In  like  manner  all  Christians  who  hold  the  sacramental  view  agree 
that  in  the  sacrament  God  uses  physical  nature  as  the  agency  of  His 
supernatural  grace;  but  they  differ  in  their  view  of  the  way  the 
divine  impartation  takes  place.  Some  make  a sharp  contrast  between 
the  grace  mediated  through  the  sacrament  and  the  contact  which 
is  possible  through  God  in  other  ways.  Others  see  in  the  sacrament 
simply  the  most  signal  illustration  of  a type  of  self-communication 
which  God  is  using  everywhere  and  all  the  time.  This  contrast  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  the  more  specific  questions  as  to  the  number  of 
the  sacraments,  the  mode  of  their  administration,  the  condition  of 
participation  and  the  nature  of  the  effects  they  produce.  It  goes 
back  to  fundamental  differences  in  the  conception  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  nature  on  which  philosophers  and  theologians  have  divided 
in  all  the  Churches  and  in  every  century.7 

These  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  Word  and  sacraments 
come  to  a head  in  the  view  taken  of  the  ministry.  Is  the  test  of  the 
ministry  the  possession  in  high  degree  of  gifts  shared  in  some  meas- 
ure by  all  the  faithful  (the  universal  priesthood) , or  is  there  a spe- 
cial gift  (different  from  that  of  sainthood  even  in  the  highest  de- 
gree) which  alone  qualifies  those  who  possess  it  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  and  sacraments?8 

These  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  the  divine  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  have  deep  roots  and  can  be  understood  only  in 
the  light  of  the  past  history  of  the  different  communions.  They  have 

8 Cf.  the  Report  of  Commission  III  on  The  Church  and  Word  of  God. 

1 Cf.  the  note  on  pp.  29-31  of  W.  T.  Whitley  (Ed.) , The  Doctrine  of  Grace, 
London,  1932. 

8 The  order  followed  by  the  first  Lausanne  Conference  in  its  treatment  of  the 
creed,  the  ministry  and  the  sacraments,  suggests  the  question  whether  in  in- 
serting the  ministry  between  the  creed  and  the  sacraments  the  Conference  did 
not  make  the  sacrament  more  directly  dependent  upon  the  ministry  than  the 
creed,  whereas  in  the  practice  of  the  early  Church  no  such  distinction  can  be 
found. 
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their  explanation  not  simply  in  a different  understanding  of  the 
content  and  vehicle  of  divine  revelation  but  also  of  the  principles  by 
which  differences  in  this  understanding  should  be  judged.  The 
standards  formally  accepted  as  authoritative  by  different  bodies  of 
Christians  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics,  the  Bible  and  tradition; 
in  the  case  of  Protestants,  the  Bible  alone;  in  the  case  of  the  mystics, 
the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit)  carry  us  only  a little  way,  because 
these  standards  are  given  different  weight  at  different  times  and 
may  be  differently  interpreted  at  any  time.  Many  factors  besides 
human  reason  have  contributed  to  this  difference  of  estimate  and 
interpretation  (e.g.,  historical  tradition,  temperamental  differences, 
national  and  social  loyalties,  etc.) . It  has  been  pointed  out  in  Re- 
port 39  how  large  a part  non-rational  factors  have  played  in  pro- 
moting or  hindering  Church  Union.  But  the  full  significance  of 
these  factors  can  only  be  apprehended  in  the  light  of  a thorough 
discussion  of  the  standards  by  which  the  significance  of  the  exist- 
ing differences  ought  to  be  measured.  For  such  a discussion  no  ade- 
quate provision  has  yet  been  made.10 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  take  our  de- 
parture from  the  positions  actually  held  today  by  the  different 
bodies  of  Christians  whose  efforts  for  closer  unity  we  are  to  study. 
However  they  came  to  be,  these  positions  are  present  facts  with 
which  we  must  deal.  It  may  be  found  that  when  we  study  them, 
not  in  the  abstract,  but  as  they  bear  upon  the  functions  which 
Christian  ministers  are  actually  performing  in  the  world  today— 
as  teachers,  evangelists,  priests  (leaders  in  worship) , pastors,  ad- 
ministrators and  citizens— we  shall  be  brought  nearer  to  the  defini- 

* The  N on-theological  Factors  in  the  Making  and  Unmaking  of  Church  Union. 

10  In  a paper  prepared  for  this  Committee,  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  current  discussions  of  intercommunion  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  fundamental  reason  why  many  Protestants  find  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  Anglo-Catholic  view  of  the  sacrament  as  a sacrifice  offered  by  a priest 
who  is  endowed  for  this  purpose  with  a grace  not  granted  to  his  fellow  Chris- 
tians. The  reason  is  that  they  find  no  basis  for  this  view  in  the  Bible,  which 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  agree  in  accepting  as  authoritative.  To  condi- 
tion sacramental  fellowship  upon  a doctrine  which  appears  to  many  Christians 
so  inadequately  based  would  seem  to  require  a justification  more  thorough- 
going than  it  was  possible  to  give  in  our  discussions  at  Lausanne.  But  to  deal 
adequately  with  this  subject  would  call  for  a much  fuller  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  authority  in  religion  than  our  plans  have  hitherto  pro- 
vided for. 
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tion  of  the  Church  of  which  we  are  in  search  than  if  we  took  our 
departure  from  purely  abstract  or  formal  considerations. 

In  the  light  of  this  analysis  we  have  now  more  clearly  to  define: 

(1)  What  are  the  ways  in  which  the  existing  unity  can  find  more 
effective  outward  expression? 

(2)  What  can  be  done  to  achieve  such  unity  in  regions  where 
it  is  incomplete  or  lacking? 

(3)  What  consequences  follow  for  the  existing  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations, whether  denominational,  national  or  international? 


III.  HOW  TO  GIVE  OUR  EXISTING  UNITY 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  VISIBLE  EXPRESSION 


HE  point  from  which  we  start  is  the  fact  that  in  a very  real. 


-L  though  undetermined  extent,  the  Church  is  already  one.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  Church  as  a spiritual  society— the  fellowship 
of  like-minded  spirits  who  find  their  union  in  faith  in  God,  experi- 
ence of  His  grace  and  consecration  to  His  service— but  to  a consid- 
erable extent  also  of  the  Church  in  its  external  and  visible  life  as 
that  life  finds  expression  in  witness,  in  worship,  in  service,  in  order 
and  even  in  polity. 

The  extent  of  this  existing  unity  is  obscured,  not  only  for  those 
outside  the  Church  but  to  a considerable  extent  for  members  of 
the  Churches,  by  our  denominational  divisions.  Our  first  task,  there- 
fore, must  be  to  find  some  way  in  which,  pending  the  fuller  union 
which  is  our  aim,  the  existing  unity  may  find  adequate  recognition 
and  expression. 

Apart  from  the  inward  spiritual  life  known  in  its  completeness 
to  God  alone,  there  are  five  ways  in  which  the  existing  unity  of 
Christians  find  outward  and  visible  expression:  (1)  the  way  of 
witness  or  doctrine,  (2)  the  way  of  worship  or  prayer,  (3)  the  way 
of  conduct  or  service,  (4)  the  way  of  order  or  ministry,  (5)  the 
way  of  polity  or  government.  Different  bodies  of  Christians  lay 
greater  or  less  stress  upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways  of  express- 
ing unity.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  tabulate  differences  as  they  cut 
across  denominational  lines.1 


In  Witness 


The  existing  unity  of  the  Church  in  witness  is  obscured  not  only 
by  the  fact  that  any  expression  of  conviction  in  words  must  always 
remain  partial,  and,  since  language  is  capable  of  differing  interpre- 
tations, may  be  misleading;  but  in  addition  by  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent Churches  have  adopted  different  confessions  of  faith  and  some, 

'Thus  we  may  say  in  general  that  Catholics  of  all  types  differ  from  all 
Protestants  in  the  stress  they  lay  on  order;  Roman  Catholics  from  other  Catholics 
in  the  importance  they  attach  to  polity;  Presbyterians  and  Lutherans  from  their 
fellow  Protestants  in  the  large  place  they  give  to  doctrine.  But  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  any  statement  that  would  not  have  its  exceptions. 
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because  of  their  strict  doctrine  of  Biblical  inspiration,  have  refused 
to  recognize  any  non-Scriptural  creed  as  authoritative. 

Yet  our  experience  at  Lausanne— an  experience  repeated  at  the 
Conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  which  was  held  at  Jerusalem  in  1928— has  shown  that  there 
is  a common  core  of  conviction  on  which  Christians  are  agreed, 
even  though  the  interpretation  of  some  of  its  articles  may  differ 
in  detail.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  in  theological  seminaries 
and  in  Sunday  schools  attention  should  be  called  to  the  extent  of 
the  body  of  convictions  which  the  Christians  of  different  Churches 
hold  in  common.2 

In  particular  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  these  utter- 
ances which  express  convictions  of  faith  concerning  God  and  His 
revelation  by  which  the  soul  lives  and  the  theological  theories  by 
which  they  are  explained  and  defended.  In  theology,  which  is  the 
effort  to  express  divine  truth  in  human  language,  difference  of  view 
is  inevitable  and  should  prove  no  barrier  to  union  provided  those 
who  thus  differ  in  theory  are  at  one  in  their  affirmation  of  the 
facts  these  theories  attempt  to  explain. 

This  distinction  between  convictions  of  faith  and  the  theological 
theories  which  explain  them  was  recognized  in  our  discussions  at 
Lausanne  and  gave  them  a note  of  comprehension  and  under- 
standing lacking  in  previous  oecumenical  gatherings.  They  gave  sig- 
nificance to  the  brief  statement  of  the  Church's  Message  to  the 
World  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Lausanne  Conference  and 
afterward  reaffirmed  and  expanded  at  Jerusalem.3  But  what  was 
done  at  Lausanne  and  at  Jerusalem  was  only  the  beginning.  It  needs 
to  be  followed  up  by  systematic  study  in  which  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  existing  agreement  may  be  made  clear  and  its  findings 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a truly  oecumenical  theology. 

In  Worship 

A second  and  in  many  respects  the  most  significant  of  all  our 
expressions  of  existing  unity  is  common  worship,  since  in  worship 
the  relation  between  God  and  the  soul  is  most  directly  expressed. 

aFor  a brief  statement  of  this  consensus,  cf.  William  Adams  Brown,  The 
Church : Catholic  and  Protestant , New  York,  1935,  pp.  49-67;  English  ed.,  Your 
Church  and  Mine,  pp.  47-62.  John  C.  Bennett,  Christianity — and  Our  World, 
New  York,  1936. 

•H.  N.  Bate  (Ed.),  Faith  and  Order,  Doran,  1927,  p.  461. 
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Here,  therefore,  we  should  desire  most  of  all  that  our  unity  should 
take  visible  form.  And  here,  too,  much  progress  has  been  made. 
In  many  ways  Christians  of  different  communions  are  today  engag- 
ing in  common  worship.  Through  the  hymns  they  sing,  through 
the  prayers  they  use,  above  all  through  the  common  reading  and 
teaching  of  Scripture  they  confess  their  faith  in  and  loyalty  to  their 
common  Lord. 

The  most  impressive  illustrations  of  this  are  found  in  Protestant 
circles.  Not  only  did  many  of  the  Reformed  Churches  continue  with 
slight  modifications  the  liturgy  of  the  older  Church,  but  all  types 
of  Protestants  freely  use  hymns  whose  authors  were  loyal  members 
of  the  older  Church,  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  alike. 
Not  only  so,  but  in  all  subsequent  centuries  the  more  creative  ex- 
pressions of  the  Christian  genius  in  the  realm  of  literature,  poetry 
and  art,  have  been  treated  as  the  common  possession  of  all  branches 
of  the  Church,  freely  drawn  upon  by  most  of  their  members.  An 
interesting  evidence  that  this  recognition  is  not  all  on  one  side  is 
found  in  a recent  anthology  edited  by  Michael  Williams,  editor  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  journal.  The  Commonweal , in  which  side  by 
side  with  the  most  familiar  Catholic  classics  are  found  not  a few 
devotional  books  by  Protestant  authors.4  Yet  it  is  fair  to  add  that 
this  acceptance  is  often  unconscious.  A distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  common  possession  of  religious  forms  and  the  sense 
of  community  and  fellowship  that  arises  from  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  shared. 

The  growing  observance  of  the  Christian  year  in  Protestant 
circles  is  another  indication  of  unity  in  worship  which  may  have 
far-reaching  consequences. 

But  there  is  one  act  of  worship  in  which,  under  existing  law'*' 
and  practice,  not  all  Christians  are  able  to  unite,  and  that  is  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Yet  to  many  Christians  it  is  the  act  of  worship  in  which 
our  unity  in  Christ  ought  to  find  most  significant  expression.  This 
anomalous  situation  is  justified  by  those  who  feel  it  necessary  on  the 
ground  that  a common  celebration  should  be  the  mark  of  an 
achieved  unity  rather  than  a means  to  its  realization.  Others  feel 
equally  strongly  that  the  Eucharist,  like  the  other  means  of  grace 
(e.g.,  the  Word) , should  be  regarded  as  means  as  well  as  end,  and 
‘The  Book  of  Christian  Classics,  New  York,  1933. 
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advocate  early  intercommunion  as  the  most  effective  step  towards 
the  unity  to  be  achieved. 

Even  admitting  that  those  who  take  the  first  view  are  in  the 
right,  it  is  a fair  question  whether  even  in  the  present  disunited 
Church  a measure  of  spiritual  unity  has  not  been  reached  which 
makes  the  refusal  of  intercommunion  a violation  of  that  principle 
itself. 

It  is  recognized,  to  be  sure,  by  many  of  those  who  are  unhappy 
over  the  present  situation  that  the  time  for  general  intercommunion 
has  not  yet  arrived,  any  more  than  the  time  has  come  when  one 
would  advocate  indiscriminate  interchange  of  pulpits  or  of  theologi- 
cal professors.  There  are  differences  of  custom  in  the  different 
Churches  which  find  expression  in  differing  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  sacrament.  These  make  a uniform  administration  for 
the  time  impracticable,  even  apart  from  the  doctrinal  differences 
which  raise  difficulties  for  some  whose  conception  of  the  ministry 
requires  a special  type  of  ordination.  But  when  due  recognition  of 
these  difficulties  has  been  made,  the  fact  remains,  so  those  who  take 
this  view  maintain,  that  there  are  cases  where  the  spiritual  unity 
which  all  agree  is  the  prerequisite  for  proper  participation  in  the 
sacrament  seems  so  manifestly  present  that  our  failure  to  make 
provision  for  a common  observance  would  seem  to  contradict  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  Master.  They  have  in  mind,  for  example, 
such  occasions  as  the  gathering  of  Christians  called  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  Christian  Unity  or  the  meetings  of  missionaries  for 
the  purpose  of  united  witness  in  the  heart  of  a heathen  civilization. 
Here,  they  tell  us,  some  symbolic  act  is  needed  to  give  visible  ex- 
pression to  the  unity  already  won.  And  what  act  is  so  fitting  as  the 
joint  celebration  of  the  Supper  of  our  Lord? 

That  for  many  Christians  such  common  celebration  need  not 
imply  complete  doctrinal  agreement  is  made  clear  by  a significant 
declaration  of  a group  of  Christians  of  all  schools  of  thought  in  the 
Church  of  England,  drafted  in  1930  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
which,  after  stating  the  measure  of  agreement  and  difference  in  the 
interpretation  of  Christ’s  person  in  the  Eucharist,  concludes  with 
the  following  statement: 

“We  appeal  to  our  fellow-Churchmen  to  recognize  the  wide 
measure  of  agreement  here  expressed,  and  also  to  recognize  that 
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it  quite  definitely  includes  agreement  to  differ  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  as  set  forth 
above,  until  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  united 
in  a fuller  apprehension  of  the  truth.”5 

In  principle  the  propriety  of  some  departure  from  strict  denomi- 
national lines  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  recognized  in  the 
practice  common  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  admitting  to  com- 
munion members  of  other  denominations  or  even,  when  the  minis- 
tries of  an  Episcopal  priest  are  not  available,  of  having  Episco- 
palians communicate  in  other  Churches.6  But  the  absence  of  any 
recognized  rule  in  these  matters  is  an  embarrassment  both  to  those 
who  officiate  and  to  those  who  receive,  and  the  question  suggests 
itself  whether  it  would  not  be  helpful  if  the  degree  of  liberty  which 
existing  laws  permit  could  be  more  definitely  formulated  and  clearly 
understood. 

In  this  field,  as  in  all  others,  experience  has  much  to  teach.  There 
is  an  impressive  list  of  cases  in  which,  acting  as  they  believed  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christians  of  different  communions 
have  anticipated  such  change  in  the  law  of  their  respective  Churches 
by  direct  action. 

Of  many  illustrations  which  might  be  given,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  one:  the  joint  communion  service  held  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  in  Jerusalem  on  Good  Friday  of  1928  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  What  that 
service  meant  to  those  who  participated  in  it  has  been  impressively 
described  in  an  account  given  by  the  Reverend  G.  H.  Harris  in 
The  Church  and  the  Twentieth  Century .7 

So  strongly  do  some  of  our  fellow  Christians  feel  the  importance 
of  such  unofficial  witness  that  they  advocate  as  a settled  practice 
the  ignoring  of  established  custom  or  of  rules  which  make  it  illegal. 
While  there  may  be  occasions  when  irregular  conduct  might  be 
justified,  what  is  needed  is  not  an  increase  of  lawlessness  on  the 
part  of  church  members,  but  definite  provision  within  the  law  of 
the  Churches  for  occasional  departure  from  normal  procedure  which 

6 The  Review  of  the  Churches,  October,  1930,  p.  668. 

9 Lambeth  Conference,  1930,  Resolution  42,  Special  Areas,  pp.  52,  53. 

7 G.  L.  H.  Harvey  (Ed.) , London,  1936,  pp.  186-187. 
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will  make  place  for  co-operative  experiment  in  the  interest  of  a 
larger  union. 

The  need  of  such  clear  definition  appears  in  the  different  attitude 
taken  by  Anglican  and  Episcopal  clergymen  to  the  requirement  of 
confirmation  before  admission  to  the  Lord’s  table.  Some  interpret 
this  strictly  as  requiring  confirmation  by  a bishop,  even  though 
the  one  who  desires  communion  has  been  received  into  his  own 
Church  on  confession  of  faith  following  adequate  instruction.  Others 
hold  that  this  is  an  illegitimate  inference  from  the  language  of  a 
rubric  which  was  framed  to  meet  a very  different  situation.  They 
therefore  welcome  communicants  of  other  Churches  to  the  sacra- 
ment without  requiring  confirmation.8 

Desirable,  however,  as  it  may  be  to  enlarge  the  range  of  present 
intercommunion,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done,  it  is  important  not  to 
exaggerate  its  significance  in  the  total  movement  for  unity.  Observa- 
tion of  the  experience  of  Churches  which  make  much  of  the  sacra- 
ment would  seem  to  show  that  its  common  observance  furnishes 
no  guarantee  of  unity  in  other  aspects  of  the  Christian  life.  There 
is  widespread  agreement  in  the  view  that  it  is  not  the  physical 
act  of  partaking  of  the  elements  which  is  the  essential  thing  in  the 
sacrament,  but  the  touch  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  spirit  of 
man.  And  this  is  possible  without  physical  participation.  There  is 
a sense  in  which  even  now  members  of  every  branch  of  the  Church, 
by  silent  or  inward  participation  in  services  celebrated  by  the  rites 
of  other  Churches,  can  commune  together  in  the  Supper  of  our  Lord. 
If  there  be  really  inward  communion,  some  form  of  outward  ex- 
pression will  in  due  time  be  found. 

Less  emphasized  in  recent  discussions,  but  not  less  significant  in 
its  revelation  of  the  underlying  issues,  is  the  other  of  the  two  ordi- 
nances accepted  by  all  Christians  except  the  Friends  as  of  divine 
institution:  baptism.  The  attitude  taken  towards  this  ordinance 
marks  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  more  extreme  Independents 

8 A similar  difference,  although  less  frequent,  recurs  in  connection  with  the 
reception  to  membership  in  the  Anglican  and  Episcopal  Churches  of  persons 
formerly  members  of  other  churches.  Most  clergymen  require  reconfirmation;  a 
few  accept  a certificate  from  other  churches.  Thus  the  late  Bishop  Greer, 
when  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  in  New  York,  received  into  the 
membership  of  his  church  without  reconfirmation  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  the  same  city. 
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and  their  fellow  Christians  of  the  Catholic  tradition.  To  the  Bap- 
tists, baptism  expresses  and  confirms  the  inward  act  of  faith  by 
which  the  believer  enters  the  Christian  life.9  Hence  it  cannot  rightly 
be  administered  to  infants.  Yet  this  does  not  make  the  Baptists 
individualists,  as  they  are  often  represented  as  being,  for  they  asso- 
ciate baptism  with  a doctrine  of  the  Church  which  gives  it  social 
as  well  as  individual  significance.  By  his  baptism  the  believer  enters 
the  fellowship  of  the  redeemed  who  together  constitute  the  uni- 
versal priesthood  of  believers.  In  this  fellowship  the  highest  insti- 
tutional unit  is  the  local  congregation.  The  Church  universal 
consists  of  the  sum  total  of  all  the  local  congregations  so  composed. 
These  may  combine  for  purposes  of  practical  helpfulness  with 
other  Baptist  congregations  or  even  with  congregations  of  other 
polity  and  name,  but  always  with  the  understanding  that  each 
local  congregation  is  in  the  last  analysis  autonomous. 

Yet  while  in  theory  all  Baptists  agree  in  the  central  place  given 
to  the  local  congregation,  the  consequences  they  draw  from  this 
position  differ  widely.  Some,  like  the  Southern  Baptists  in  the 
United  States  (the  high  churchmen  of  the  Baptist  fellowship)  prac- 
tise “close  communion”  and  do  not  enter  into  “federation”  with 
Christians  of  other  communions.  Others  have  relaxed  the  terms 
of  strict  communion,  admit  those  who  have  not  been  immersed,  and 
have  often  accepted  membership  and  even  leadership  in  federations 
to  which  those  who  are  not  Baptists  belong.  They  recognize,  too, 
the  religious  significance  of  the  family  by  making  place  for  a service 
of  dedication  which  in  many  ways,  both  in  its  form  and  in  its 
spiritual  significance,  parallels  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  in  the 
other  Churches. 

Less  obvious,  yet  none  the  less  a present  fact,  is  the  evidence  of 
our  existing  unity  afforded  by  the  other  religious  rites  recognized  by 
Catholics  as  sacraments  of  divine  institution  (penance,  confirma- 
tion, unction,  marriage,  ordination) . It  is  true  that  in  theory 
Protestants,  unlike  their  Catholic  fellow  Christians,  refuse  to  include 
these  in  their  definition  of  the  requirements  of  a fully  constituted 

•The  nature  and  extent  of  the  inner  transformation  thus  brought  about  is 
symbolized  by  the  rite  of  immersion,  which  is  justified  by  Baptists  either  as 
implied  in  the  language  of  the  act  of  institution,  as  perpetuating  a custom  of  the 
primitive  Church,  or  as  an  appropriate  symbolism  valuable  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  the  spiritual  results  it  mediates. 
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Church.  But  in  their  practice  they  have  retained  at  least  three  of 
them  (confirmation,  marriage,  ordination)  as  religious  acts  which 
provide  for  experiences  and  needs  represented  by  the  Catholic  sac- 
raments and  which  therefore  have  their  place  in  the  spiritual  minis- 
try of  the  Church.  Only  in  the  case  of  penance  (and  of  its  corollary 
and  completion,  extreme  unction)  do  we  find  a conspicuous  de- 
parture from  Catholic  practice,  a departure  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  reaction  against  the  abuses  which  have  gathered  about  this 
sacrament  from  pre-Reformation  days.  Yet  even  here  we  find  evi- 
dence that  Protestants  are  conscious  of  a gap  which  needs  to  be 
filled  and  are  reviving  the  practice  of  receiving  confessions,  a prac- 
tice which  in  unofficial,  even  if  not  in  more  formal,  ways  has  always 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  pastoral  office  in  Protestantism. 

In  Service 

A third  way  in  which  our  existing  unity  finds  expression  is  service. 
The  importance  of  this  way  of  manifesting  the  new  life  of  Chris- 
tians has  long  been  recognized  by  all  branches  of  the  Church.  No 
more  impressive  demonstration  of  the  fact  of  Christian  unity  can 
be  given  than  the  existence  in  widely  different  groups  of  Christians 
of  a type  of  life  which  expresses  itself  in  practical  ministry  to  the 
needy  in  the  spirit  of  Matt.  25:31-45. 

We  are  coming  to  see,  however,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  individuals  while  the  causes  which  produce  the  evils 
from  which  they  suffer  remain  unrelieved.  Here  the  individual  alone 
can  do  little  or  nothing.  Only  a united  approach  gives  promise  of 
success. 

Hence  we  see  groups  of  Christians  uniting  in  undenominational 
societies  like  the  Christian  Associations  and  the  Student  Movement, 
local  churches  uniting  in  federations  of  churches  and  denomina- 
tions joining  in  organizations  like  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  the  British  Social  Service  Coun- 
cil for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  convictions  of  the  Church  more 
effective  expression  in  practice.  But  here  we  find  two  difficulties, 
difficulties  not  peculiar  to  the  Church  alone  but  found  wherever 
men  of  like  ideals  try  to  give  those  ideals  institutional  expression. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  equally  sincere  Christians  differing 
as  to  what  kind  of  conduct  Christian  principles  require.  Some  are 
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conservative  in  their  attitude  to  the  existing  social  order,  while 
others  advocate  radical  social  change.10 

Moreover,  even  in  the  field  where  there  is  general  agreement  few 
denominations  are  willing  to  grant  the  existing  federations  power 
to  act  for  them  in  an  executive  capacity.  The  most  they  can  do, 
therefore,  is  to  study  and  advise.  Whether  the  advice  will  be  taken 
or  not,  it  is  often  beyond  their  power  to  determine. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  federations  of  this  kind,  which 
are  strictly  limited  in  powers  from  federal  unions  of  the  type  rep- 
resented in  the  United  States  by  the  political  union  of  the  states 
under  a central  national  government  with  definitely  delegated 
authority.  Such  a federal  union  of  Churches  is  in  theory  entirely  pos- 
sible. But  it  nowhere  exists  today,  nor  has  its  formation  been  as 
yet  seriously  attempted.11 


In  Order 

Even  in  the  matter  of  order,  where  as  we  have  seen  the  theo- 
retical differences  are  most  acute,  there  exists  a measure  of  agree- 
ment greater  than  is  commonly  recognized.  All  branches  of  the 
Church  recognize  the  place  of  the  ministry  in  the  economy  of  re- 
ligion and  set  apart  chosen  individuals  to  be  their  leaders  in  the 
responsible  work  of  preaching,  teaching,  worship  and  service.  This 
is  true  even  of  the  Friends,  though  their  polity  makes  no  provision 
for  such  an  office  in  theory. 

Moreover,  the  importance  of  dealing  effectively  with  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Church  in  its  larger  aspects  without  some 
centralized  authority  has  led  even  those  Churches  like  the  Baptists 
and  the  Disciples,  which  make  the  local  congregation  the  ultimate 
ecclesiastical  unit,  to  appoint  officers  with  large  executive  powers 
who  in  effect,  if  not  in  formal  title,  perform  administrative  functions 
of  episcopal  or  even  arch-episcopal  character. 

There  is  danger,  however,  that  our  discussion  of  order  may  blind 
us  to  the  existence  in  every  branch  of  the  Church  of  a form  of 
ministry  no  less  essential  and  even  more  fundamental  than  that 
which  is  recognized  by  ordination— even  the  ministry  of  witness  by 
life  which  we  call  “sainthood.”  The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Eastern 

10  On  these  differences  cf.  William  Adams  Brown,  Church  and  State  in  Con- 
temporary America,  New  York,  1936,  pp.  242-245. 

n Cf.  Report  1,  The  Meanings  of  Unity,  pp.  39-40. 
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Orthodox  Church  have  recognized  the  existence  of  this  ministry 
by  the  provision  of  special  orders  both  of  men  and  women.  Protes- 
tants have  not  felt  this  legal  recognition  to  be  necessary;  but  in 
their  practice  they  not  only  recognize  the  existence  of  this  group 
of  saintly  men  and  women,  but  they  give  them  pre-eminence  in  their 
conception  of  the  ministry.  In  this  wider  ministry  of  simple  goodness 
there  is  no  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  but  we  have  a foretaste  of  the 
type  of  life  which  it  is  God’s  will  that  all  who  name  the  name 
of  Christ  should  share. 


In  Polity 

Distinct  from  the  question  how  the  existing  unity  in  belief, 
conduct,  worship  and  order  can  be  most  effectively  expressed, 
though  closely  related  to  it,  is  the  question  how  far  that  effective 
expression  requires  a uniform,  or  even  a highly  centralized,  sys- 
tem of  government.  There  are  some  Christians  who  regard  such  a 
system  as  so  essential  that  any  other  form  of  unity  seems  to  them 
relatively  unimportant;  others  who  believe  that  it  is  important,  but 
for  practical  rather  than  religious  reasons;  still  others  who  regard 
any  centralized  system  of  government  as  not  only  unnecessary  but  as 
positively  harmful.  Until  we  come  to  a clearer  understanding  as 
to  these  differences  little  progress  can  be  made  towards  the  more 
effective  organization  which  is  our  aim. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  line  of  cleavage  here  is  not 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  between  different  types 
of  Protestants  and  different  types  of  Catholics.  Some  regard  unity 
of  polity  as  important  because  it  is  associated  with  their  doctrine 
of  the  Church  and  ultimately  of  religious  authority;12  others  be- 
cause practical  experience  has  convinced  them  that  without  it  effec- 
tive co-operation  along  lines  of  present  agreement  is  impossible. 

Those  who  regard  unity  of  polity  as  unimportant,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  led  to  their  position  partly  because  of  their  desire  to  em- 
phasize the  purely  spiritual  character  of  the  Church,  partly  as  a 
protest  against  the  evils  which  follow  a highly  centralized  admin- 
istration. 

Thus  in  our  effort  to  secure  more  effective  institutional  unity  we 
meet  with  opposition  from  two  opposite  quarters:  those  who  are 

u Examples  are  to  be  found  both  among  Anglo-Catholics  and  American 
Southern  Baptists. 
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so  sure  that  their  own  form  of  government  is  of  divine  appoint- 
ment that  they  can  consider  no  compromise,  and  those  who  believe 
all  centralized  power  so  dangerous  that  they  prefer  the  evils  of 
our  present  disunity.13 

What  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  secure  through  direct  dele- 
gation of  power  from  the  existing  denominations  may  perhaps  more 
easily  be  achieved  by  co-operation  between  denominational  adminis- 
trative agencies  to  which  executive  power  has  already  been  dele- 
gated. A beginning  along  this  line  has  been  made  by  the  formation 
of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  which  is  the  most  respon- 
sible body  reaching  across  national  as  well  as  denominational  lines 
which  the  Churches  have  as  yet  created. 

Such  a body  the  Universal  Christian  Council  might  become  if 
it  had  a firm  foundation  in  the  support  of  the  co-operating  com- 
munions. 

But  in  order  to  secure  this  support  we  shall  do  well  to  forget 
for  the  moment  the  question  of  organizational  relationships  (a 
fertile  field  of  misunderstanding  and  dispute)  and  to  begin  with 
the  consideration  of  those  unfinished  tasks  which  all  agree  are  the 
rightful  responsibility  of  the  Church  but  which  we  equally  agree 
are  not  now  being  adequately  discharged.  It  is  at  this  point  that  our 
need  of  unity  will  become  most  apparent.  It  is  in  the  effort  to  meet 
this  need  that  we  shall  be  led  most  surely  to  the  right  solution  of 
our  organizational  problems. 

“It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Baptists  may  be  found  in  both  groups. 


IV.  HOW  TO  ACHIEVE  CHRISTIAN  UNITY 
WHERE  IT  IS  INCOMPLETE  OR  LACKING 


Some  Existing  Obstacles  to  Unity 

SO  FAR  we  have  been  speaking  of  ways  of  giving  more  complete 
and  effective  expression  to  our  existing  unity.  But  when  all  has 
been  done  which  can  be  done  in  this  way  the  fact  remains  that  there 
are  significant  areas  in  which  unity  has  not  yet  been  achieved  in 
matters  deemed  essential  to  faith.  The  question  arises  how  we  are 
to  deal  with  a situation  like  this. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  difficulty  felt  by  those  who  cannot  unite 
with  their  fellow  Christians  either  in  common  worship,  common 
witness  or  even  in  common  service.  There  is  the  difficulty  felt  by 
those  who  conceive  God’s  revelation  as  an  unchanging  deposit  of 
truth  and  of  grace  to  be  preserved  inviolate  through  all  vicissitudes 
of  time,  and  so  regard  any  departure  from  inherited  forms  and 
practices  as  heretical  and  dangerous.  This  is  a difficulty  felt  most 
acutely  by  the  Orthodox,  though  it  is  shared  by  many  in  the  more 
conservative  Protestant  Churches. 

This  in  turn  may  take  two  forms  according  as  the  chief  stress 
falls  upon  dogma  or  ritual.  Catholic  Christians,  whether  Orthodox 
or  Anglo-Catholic,  while  insisting  on  unity  in  dogma,  give  equal  or 
even  greater  weight  to  unity  in  ritual.  Many  Lutherans,  as  well  as 
conservative  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  identify  the  faith 
which  is  man’s  response  to  God’s  revelation  with  the  acceptance  of  a 
definite  system  of  doctrine,  divinely  revealed,  and  so  would  require 
as  a condition  of  ecclesiastical  recognition  that  those  to  be  re- 
ceived should  accept  not  only  the  substance  of  faith  as  expressed  in 
such  statements  as  those  of  Lausanne  and  Jerusalem,  but  the  theo- 
logical formulation  accepted  as  orthodox  in  their  own  circles. 

There  is,  in  the  second  place,  the  difficulty  felt  by  those  who, 
while  admitting  the  fact  of  change  and  making  room  for  variation 
in  theological  interpretation,  believe  that  God  has  committed  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  limits  of  such  variation  to  a single 
Church  or  to  a group  of  Churches,  the  proof  of  this  commitment 
being  the  possession  of  a ministry  marked  by  certain  characteristics 
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not  shared  by  others.  This  is  a difficulty  felt  most  clearly  by  Roman 
Catholics  and,  among  those  not  of  the  Roman  communion,  by  the 
Anglo-Catholic  group  in  the  Anglican  and  Episcopal  Churches,  as 
well  as  by  some  high  churchmen  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
family. 

There  is,  finally,  the  difficulty  felt  by  those  who  emphasize  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Church  so  strongly  that  they  regard  any  at- 
tempt to  give  it  a fixed  institutional  form  as  a betrayal  of  the 
principle  of  liberty  and  so  regard  the  entire  enterprise  to  which 
the  movement  for  Faith  and  Order  is  committed  as  misleading  so 
far  as  the  second  of  its  two  aspects  is  concerned. 

In  all  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  real  difficulties  which  can 
be  overcome  only  by  some  change  of  conviction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  now  feel  themselves  separated. 

Illustrations  in  the  Case  of  the  Sacrament 

We  may  illustrate  these  difficulties  in  the  case  of  the  sacrament, 
the  point  where  our  existing  differences  come  to  most  dramatic 
expression.  What  makes  the  situation  so  acute  here  is  that  in  the 
case  of  the  sacrament  two  quite  different  interests  combine,  the 
interest  of  worship  and  the  interest  of  order.  The  Lord’s  Supper 
is  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  high  churchmen  of  all  schools, 
Protestant  and  Catholic  alike,  both  the  supreme  act  of  worship  and 
the  test  of  orderly  procedure.  And  it  is  the  second  because  it  is  the 
first.  It  is  important,  so  these  groups  believe  (and  this  is  true  both 
of  Anglo-Catholics  and  of  American  Southern  Baptists) , that  the 
sacrament  should  be  celebrated  in  a particular  way  and  by  par- 
ticular people,  because  it  is  the  supreme  religious  act  and  therefore 
must  be  performed  according  to  the  divine  precept  as  recorded 
in  Scripture  or  tradition,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  If,  as  many 
even  among  Roman  Catholics  admit,  the  spiritual  grace  of  the 
sacrament  is  not  confined  to  the  particular  mode  of  its  administra- 
tion, provided  only  the  right  intention  be  present,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  many  Protestants  feel  that  the  grounds  on  which  the 
present  procedure  is  based  need  re-examination. 

The  place  where  this  re-examination  may  well  begin  is  ordination. 
For  ordination  is  the  place  in  which  the  connexion  between  the 
religious  and  the  legal  element  in  the  sacramental  concept  comes 
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to  clearest  expression.  It  is  here  that  the  position  taken  by  the  ex- 
treme Protestants  and  Catholics  differs  most  widely. 

It  is  important  that  the  question  at  issue  should  be  clearly 
recognized.  It  is  not  that  of  the  existence  of  different  spiritual  gifts 
in  the  Church,  qualifying  those  who  possess  them  for  different  kinds 
of  ministry.  It  is  not  that  of  the  propriety  in  the  interest  of  order 
of  setting  apart  particular  persons  for  particular  functions  in  the 
life  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  belief  that  by  the  act  of  ordination  by  a 
bishop  standing  in  the  line  of  Apostolic  succession  (or  in  the  case 
of  the  Southern  Baptists  of  immersion  by  a minister  who  has  him- 
self been  immersed)  a separation  is  made  between  the  minister  so 
ordained  (or  the  congregation  so  constituted)  and  all  other  persons 
not  so  validated  which  makes  communion  with  them  contrary  to  the 
mind  of  Christ. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  the 
cleavage  so  brought  about.  It  is  fundamental  both  for  the  theory 
of  the  Church  and  for  its  practice.  It  is  fundamental  for  its  theory 
since  it  raises  the  question  how  far  a legal  principle,  and  that  one 
divine  appointment,  enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 
It  is  fundamental  for  its  practice  because  it  not  only  prevents  com- 
mon action,  but,  what  is  more  serious,  makes  spiritual  fellowship 
difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Moreover  it  has  by-products  which  affect  many  sides  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  not  ordinarily  considered  in  our  discussions  of  Faith  and 
Order.  It  puts  a deep  gulf  between  the  gift  of  sainthood,  wherever 
and  in  whomsoever  found,  and  the  formal  ministry  of  the  Church. 
Till  this  gulf  is  bridged  or  the  attitude  of  those  left  on  one  side 
or  the  other  changes,  there  is  no  hope  of  a completely  re-united 
Church. 

Let  us  repeat  again,  because  of  its  importance,  the  distinction 
already  made  between  the  conception  of  order  as  thus  defined  and 
that  of  polity.  The  view  of  order  held  by  high  churchmen,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  may  be  consistent  with  very  different  forms 
of  government.  The  argument  for  a unified  government  (or  for  its 
absence,  as  the  case  may  be)  rests  on  grounds  which  are  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  question  of  order.  It  carries  us  into  the  region  of 
practical  efficiency,  where  there  may  be  room  for  wide  differences 
of  administration  within  the  boundaries  of  one  inclusive  church. 

This  distinction  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  position  of 
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women  in  the  Church.  Even  supposing  the  question  of  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  the  priesthood  to  be  decided  in  the  negative,  the 
question  would  still  remain  what  place  should  be  given  to  them  in 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  Church.  It  needs  only  a 
glance  at  the  membership  of  this  Conference,  in  the  light  of  what 
we  know  of  women’s  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  to  re- 
mind us  how  inadequate  is  the  use  which  is  being  made  in  most 
branches  of  the  Church  of  the  stores  of  wisdom  and  of  unselfish- 
ness, of  enlightened  experience  and  of  spiritual  insight  which,  were 
the  proper  opportunity  opened  to  them,  they  could  bring  to  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  Church. 

Some  Suggestions  as  to  Ways  of  Dealing  With  These  Obstacles 

What  can  we  do  to  overcome  these  obstacles? 

One  thing  that  we  can  do,  one  thing  that  we  must  do,  as  a pre- 
condition of  any  future  progress,  is  to  be  sure  that  the  obstacles 
are  really  there.  Our  experience  at  Lausanne  has  shown  us  how 
easy  it  is  for  Christians  to  misunderstand  one  another.  Our  first 
business  is  to  see  that  by  conference  and  common  study  every 
preventable  misunderstanding  is  cleared  away. 

Our  study  has  shown  how  important  this  preliminary  step  may 
be.  An  analysis  of  the  reasons  given  against  participation  in  some 
existing  federations  (e.g.,  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a pan-Protestant  move- 
ment) shows  that  they  are  often  based  upon  a misconception  of  the 
facts,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  view  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
position  as  necessarily  involving  a “magical”  view  of  the  sacrament. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  discover  our  differences.  We  must  deter- 
mine how  far  they  are  really  fundamental.  Here  we  need  a criterion 
for  the  measurement  of  difference  more  exact  than  we  have  yet 
been  able  to  secure.  In  a recent  work  ( The  Church:  Catholic  and 
Protestant) 1 such  a criterion  is  proposed.  The  test  there  suggested 
as  a means  of  distinguishing  differences  that  matter  from  those 
which  are  compatible  with  effective  unity  is  that  the  former  either 
prevent  spiritual  fellowship  or  inhibit  common  action  while  the 
others  do  not.  The  line  is  drawn  at  different  places  by  different 

1 William  Adams  Brown,  New  York,  1935.  English  ed.  Your  Church  and  Mine. 

London,  1935. 
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people,  but  wherever  drawn  it  directs  our  attention  to  differences  of 
major  significance.  That  there  are  such  differences  we  have  seen, 
but  it  is  important  that  our  attitude  should  be  fixed  upon  these 
and  not  diverted  to  lesser  matters  in  connexion  with  which  no  dif- 
ference of  principle  arises. 

More  important  than  the  removal  of  misunderstanding  is  a sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  the  elements  of  truth  and  goodness  in 
the  view  of  those  from  whom  we  differ.  Indeed  it  is  only  as  we 
turn  our  attention  away  from  the  negative  towards  the  positive 
side  of  our  faith  that  we  can  discover  how  great  is  the  measure  of 
our  agreement. 

A third  thing  that  we  can  do,  that  we  must  do,  if  we  are  to  be 
honest  in  our  effort,  is  to  make  better  provision  for  common  action 
in  the  field  in  which  we  are  actually  at  one.  That  there  is  such 
a field  our  previous  study  has  abundantly  demonstrated.  Yet  too 
little  has  been  done  to  translate  our  existing  agreements  into  ap- 
propriate action.  Till  this  has  been  done  we  must  not  expect  further 
progress. 

An  instructive  example  of  the  significance  of  such  common  acts 
is  furnished  by  the  recent  Preaching  Mission  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  Council  in  the  United  States  during  the  fall  of  1936. 
The  purpose  of  the  Mission  was  not  primarily  to  promote  Christian 
Unity,  but  to  meet  a growing  spiritual  need  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  For  this  purpose,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council, 
a group  of  preachers,  men  and  women  from  different  Churches  and 
countries,  visited  some  twenty-five  cities  in  order  to  recall  those 
whom  they  could  reach  to  the  central  place  of  religion  in  life 
and  the  claim  of  Christ  upon  their  personal  allegiance.  Some  of 
the  “missioners”  as  they  called  themselves,  belonged  to  Churches 
which  were  members  of  the  Federal  Council.  Others  belonged  to 
Churches  which  were  not. 

But  while  the  purpose  of  the  Mission  was  not  to  promote  Christian 
Unity,  the  testimony  of  those  who  took  part  in  it  is  that  it  had  this 
for  its  by-product.  Those  who  thus  took  part  in  common  service 
discovered  in  their  fellows  a common  core  of  faith  and  love  of 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  unaware  and  the  desire  for  a greater 
unity  in  the  Christian  Church  was  immensely  strengthened. 

A fourth  thing  we  can  do  is  to  study  our  own  past  history  in 
order  to  learn  to  what  extent  we  ourselves  have  already  changed 
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in  our  understanding  of  God’s  will.  Such  study  may  lead  us  to 
revise  our  attitude  towards  the  changes  made  by  others  and  open 
the  way  to  spiritual  fellowship  at  points  where  it  is  now  inhibited 
by  our  preconceptions. 

This  study  will  reveal  the  fact  that  not  only  have  many  of  our 
existing  differences  been  due  to  causes  of  a non-rational  nature, 
but  that  the  grounds  by  which  we  have  justified  them  have  not  re- 
mained constant.  Both  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  of 
tradition  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  thought  of  every  one  of 
the  co-operating  Churches  which  warrant  the  hope  that  if  our  minds 
be  open  we  may  be  made  ready  for  further  changes  in  the  future. 

It  is  important  to  say  this  because  we  are  tempted  to  bring  to 
our  discussion  of  unity  unconscious  assumptions  which  make  any 
real  progress  impossible.  Too  often  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  ourselves  know  God’s  will  for  His  Church  and 
it  is  only  those  who  differ  from  us  who  need  to  be  converted.  What 
we  need  above  all  things  is  to  reconsider  in  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  open-mindedness  and  receptivity 
towards  God,  the  fundamental  presuppositions  on  which  our  con- 
ception of  Church  Unity  is  based. 

Some  Assumptions  Which  Need  Re-examination 

Central  among  the  presuppositions  that  need  re-examination  is 
this:  that  God’s  will  for  His  Church  is  a will  which  must  find  ex- 
pression in  law.  It  is  at  this  point  that  sooner  or  later  all  discussions 
of  Church  Unity  converge  and  on  this  rock  that  they  are  likely  to 
suffer  shipwreck.  It  would  seem  important,  therefore,  to  re-examine 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the  relation  of  law  and  grace  with  a 
view  to  discovering  its  possible  bearing  on  our  matter  of  Church 
Unity.  Such  a re-examination  would  help  to  determine  whether  our 
difficulty  in  securing  agreement  on  any  acceptable  form  of  Church 
government  is  a difficulty  in  determining  what  is  desirable,  or 
whether  it  is  due  to  the  insistence  by  those  who  hold  a particular 
view  of  the  ministry  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  legally  necessary 
previous  to  union.  The  experience  of  our  brethren  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  and  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America  who  started  with  the  fact  of  existing  unity  and  left  the  legal 
relationships  to  be  worked  out  afterward  suggests  possibilities  that 
need  to  be  further  explored. 
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A second  assumption  which  underlies  much  current  discussion  of 
Church  Unity  is  that  the  form  which  is  ultimately  to  be  secured 
must  be  uniform.  Thus  in  the  interpretation  of  the  words  “a  min- 
istry accepted  by  all”  it  is  assumed  that  this  means  a ministry 
everywhere  legally  recognized.  But  we  have  seen  that  there  are  other 
forms  of  ministry  than  the  ministry  of  order,  and  other  forms  of 
recognition  than  those  which  are  conferred  by  law.  There  is  the 
ministry  of  sainthood,  with  its  immediate  witness  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  across  all  ecclesiastical  lines.  In  this  sense  there  is  already 
in  existence  a ministry  recognized  by  all  which  has  not  yet  received 
sufficient  attention  in  the  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  Church. 

A third  assumption  is  that  the  unity  which  it  is  God’s  will  to 
realize  in  His  Church  must  contain  those  elements  in  the  present 
order  which  seem  to  one  or  another  group  essential  (e.g.,  the  three- 
fold order  of  the  ministry,  the  association  of  Scripture  and  tradition 
and  the  like,  baptism  by  immersion,  etc.) . One  may  be  very  sure 
that  whatever  form  the  Church  of  the  future  may  take  it  will  grow 
out  of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  Church  of  the  past  and  will  con- 
serve all  that  is  good  in  its  heritage.  Nevertheless  there  is  real  dan- 
ger that  in  our  loyalty  to  the  truth  once  delivered  we  may 
underestimate  the  extent  of  God’s  creative  activity  and  be  blind 
to  the  new  possibilities  He  holds  in  store  for  His  Church  if  our 
minds  be  open  and  our  souls  submissive  to  His  teaching. 

The  Place  of  Prayer  in  the  Movement  for  Unity 

But  whether  this  analysis  of  current  assumptions  be  apt  or  not, 
there  will  be  no  question  that  our  supreme  need  is  a deepening 
sense  of  spiritual  fellowship  which  is  only  possible  through  the 
practice  of  concerted  prayer,  especially  for  the  common  task  of  the 
Churches.  When  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  in  these  and 
similar  ways  the  fact  remains  that  we  shall  soon  reach  the  limits  of 
what  can  be  attained  by  human  power  alone.  If  unity  is  to  be 
achieved  in  the  face  of  differences  so  serious,  God  Himself  must 
intervene  and  through  His  Spirit  must  so  change  our  spirits  that 
what  seemed  impossible  once  will  now  be  seen  to  be  possible. 

We  reproduce  here,  by  permission,  words  spoken  in  another 
connexion,  in  which  the  writer  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  time  in  the  program  of  oecumenical 
gatherings  assigned  to  meetings  for  common  prayer: 
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“If  it  be  true,  as  all  Christians  agree,  that  the  supreme  func- 
tion of  the  Church  is  that  of  worship,  and  that  it  is  only  through 
the  practice  of  prayer  that  the  will  of  God  is  finally  to  be  re- 
vealed, one  would  expect  that  the  major  purpose  of  any  gath- 
ering for  the  sake  of  promoting  Christian  unity  would  be  to 
wait  upon  God  in  united  Prayer.  Yet  too  often  the  introductory 
half  hour  spent  in  prayer— a half  hour  attended  by  only  a part 
of  the  delegates— impresses  the  participant  as  but  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  real  business  of  the  meeting:  the  speeches  which  are 
to  follow. 

“The  writer  would  be  the  last  to  underestimate  the  sincerity 
and  spiritual  profit  of  the  religious  services  which  have  intro- 
duced and  accompanied  the  great  oecumenical  conferences.  The 
impression  remains  that  something  has  been  lacking,— an  over- 
mastering sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  living  God  who,  if  the 
hearts  of  His  worshippers  were  but  open,  might  have  great 
things  to  say  to  His  Church.”2 

To  say  this  is  only  to  say  over  again  what  Christians  have  always 
been  saying.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  not  taken  our  words 
with  sufficient  seriousness.  Prayer  is  not  saying  a form  of  words. 
It  is  not  even  cultivating  a mood  or  feeling.  It  is  a habit  of  mind. 
We  must  school  ourselves  to  think  of  others  as  God’s  children.  We 
must  be  interested  in  what  they  are  doing  and  feeling.  We  must 
realize  that  God  is  teaching  them  as  well  as  us  and  come  to  our 
contacts  with  the  spirit  of  learners  as  well  as  of  teachers.  The  prog- 
ress of  our  movement  stands  or  falls  with  the  spread  of  this  spirit 
and  our  willingness  to  follow  wherever  it  shall  lead. 

The  experience  of  our  colleagues  in  the  movement  for  Life  and 
Work  presents  an  instructive  parallel.  They  began  their  movement 
at  Stockholm  a dozen  years  ago  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
possible  to  isolate  conduct  from  its  roots  in  doctrine.  But  they  soon 
discovered  their  mistake.  Where  men  differ  in  fundamental  con- 
victions common  action  even  in  the  field  of  economics  and  politics  is 
impossible.  More  and  more,  therefore,  those  responsible  for  the  lead- 
ership of  Life  and  Work  have  been  forced  not  only  to  consider  the 
fundamental  presuppositions  of  the  Christian  faith  as  they  appear 
in  the  mode  of  life  to  which  they  commit  men,  but  the  reasons  which 
lead  Christians  equally  sincere  to  differ  in  their  understanding  of 

a William  Adams  Brown,  The  Church:  Catholic  and  Protestant,  New  York, 
1935>  PP-  390-1;  Your  Church  and  Mine,  London,  1935,  p.  276. 
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them,— a change  of  attitude  which  has  had  this  curious  result,  that 
the  more  honestly  and  sympathetically  they  came  to  understand  the 
things  in  which  Christians  differed  the  more  vividly  they  became 
conscious  of  the  greater  things  they  had  in  common. 

The  correctness  of  this  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  observation  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  at  large.  Many  causes  are  making  for 
disunity  in  the  world  today— causes  economic,  social  and  political. 
But  underlying  all  is  the  presence  of  a divisive  spirit  expressing  it- 
self in  the  acceptance  of  rival  and  often  mutually  exclusive  ideals. 
Only  one  thing  can  overcome  these  divisive  influences,  and  that 
is  the  creation,  or  shall  we  say  the  discovery,  of  a common  spiritual 
life  strong  enough  to  hold  nations  and  classes  together  in  spite  of  the 
strain  of  divergent  interests.  Such  a common  spiritual  life  it  is  the 
high  function  of  the  Christian  Church  to  foster. 

This  does  not  mean  that  corporate  or  institutional  unity  is  not 
important.  On  the  contrary  it  is  important  both  as  the  expression 
of  the  existing  spiritual  unity  and  as  a means  of  providing  for  it 
organs  of  common  action.  For  of  the  Church  it  is  true,  as  of  every 
human  society,  that  you  know  what  a man  believes  only  when  you 
watch  what  he  does.  And  this  is  true  of  his  corporate  as  well  as  of 
his  individual  life. 


V.  SOME  THINGS  THAT  NEED  TO  BE 
DONE  NOW 


Some  Conditioning  Factors 

IT  REMAINS  for  the  task  that  lies  immediately  before  us  to  draw 
the  consequences  of  the  preceding  discussion.  Some  preliminary 
considerations  may  serve  to  introduce  what  we  shall  have  to  say. 

This  first  of  all,  that  from  whatever  angle  we  take  our  departure 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  unity.  Each  country,  each  denomination 
presents  problems  of  its  own  which  need  separate  treatment. 

This  is  true  of  both  aspects  of  the  problem  of  unity,  that  of 
achieving  a common  spiritual  life  and  that  of  giving  this  common 
life  appropriate  organs  of  expression.  One  reason  why  our  work 
for  corporate  union  makes  such  little  progress  is  that  we  have  so 
imperfectly  achieved  the  spiritual  unity  which  is  its  precondition. 

It  follows  that  if  one  has  to  choose  where  to  put  one’s  major 
emphasis,  it  is  with  spiritual  unity  that  we  must  begin.  This  is 
our  supreme  need;  and  not  ours  only,  but  that  of  the  world  which 
we  would  serve. 

But  such  unity  to  be  effective  must  find  expression  in  action. 
And  this  leads  inevitably  to  the  subject  of  corporate  or  institu- 
tional union. 

When  we  survey  the  Churches  of  the  world  today  in  the  light 
of  our  preceding  analysis,  they  fall  into  four  or  five  main  groups 
which  differ  in  their  outlook  and  sympathies  and  which  present 
different  problems  to  the  advocate  of  Church  union. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
in  its  highly  centralized  organization  and  claim  to  universal  domi- 
nance constitutes  a class  by  itself  with  which  contacts  of  a personal 
and  individual  sort  only  are  for  the  moment  possible. 

There  is,  in  the  next  place,  the  great  body  of  non-Roman  Catho- 
lics, of  whom  the  Orthodox,  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Party  in  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
are  the  leading  representatives. 

There  is,  in  the  third  place,  the  great  body  of  Protestants  of  the 
more  highly  organized  Churches  of  which  we  take  the  Lutherans, 
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the  Presbyterians  and  Reformed,  and  the  Methodists  as  representa- 
tive. These  have  not  only  a closely  knit  organization,  but  in  many 
cases  a high  doctrine  of  the  Church.  To  many  of  them  corporate 
union  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  the  ideal  at  Lausanne  is  a living 
issue. 

There  is,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  great  body  of  Independents, 
of  whom  the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists  and  the  Disciples  are 
the  leading  representatives.  To  them  liberty  is  so  much  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  Church  that  they  regard  institutional  union  in  its  com- 
prehensive form  as  at  best  a matter  of  expediency,  and  many  of 
them  regard  it  as  at  least  a danger,  if  not  an  evil. 

Finally,  there  are  the  more  extreme  Protestants  of  the  left  wing, 
of  whom  the  Friends  and  Unitarians  represent  two  different  but 
persisting  types,  in  which  tendencies  found  in  some  degree  in  all 
the  larger  Churches  find  institutional  expression. 

But  there  is  another  cleavage  scarcely  less  important  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  our  present  task,  since  it  affects  the  limits  of  possible 
action.  That  is  the  cleavage  determined  by  the  existing  relation 
between  Church  and  State.  Here  we  find  a number  of  different 
situations,  each  of  which  requires  different  treatment. 

There  are  countries  like  Rumania  and  Sweden  in  which  the 
Church,  either  Orthodox  or  Protestant  as  the  case  may  be,  is  recog- 
nized by  the  government  as  established  (i.e.,  given  official  preced- 
ence) . Here  the  relation  between  Church  and  State  is  so  close  that 
it  is  assumed,  unless  otherwise  specified,  that  every  child  born  is 
born  within  the  established  Church. 

There  are  countries  like  England  in  which  there  is  an  establish- 
ment indeed,  but  where  there  are  found  a large  number  of  non- 
conformist bodies  whose  right  to  worship  in  their  own  way  the 
state  guarantees. 

There  are  countries  like  the  United  States  in  which  the  Churches 
are  regarded  as  voluntary  societies  whose  influence  upon  the  state 
is  determined  indirectly  by  their  influence  upon  the  citizens  who 
compose  it. 

There  are  countries  like  China  and  India  where  the  Church  is 
the  religion  of  a minority  group,  in  large  measure  dependent  for 
support  and  leadership  upon  Churches  of  other  nationality  and 
government. 

There  are,  finally,  countries  like  Russia  whose  government  is 
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aggressively  anti-Christian,  where  the  Church  is  a minority  group, 
maintaining  itself  at  the  risk  of  persecution  and,  it  may  be,  of 
martyrdom. 

It  is  obvious  that  Churches  which  differ  so  widely  in  their  tradi- 
tions, ideals  and  relationships  require  different  treatment.  An  ap- 
proach to  unity  which  would  be  effective  with  one  would  be  only 
repellent  to  others.  No  more  important  duty  is  laid  upon  us  in  our 
quest  of  unity  than  to  understand  these  differences  both  in  their 
historic  genesis  and  in  their  bearing  upon  our  present  problems. 
For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  such  statements  as  have  re- 
cently been  formulated  by  Christians  of  Great  Britain  in  A 
Sketch  of  a United  Church  should  be  put  in  the  setting  for  which 
they  were  intended.  While  such  statements  have  value  as  showing 
what  is  the  line  which  is  most  promising  for  Christians  of  a par- 
ticular country  to  follow,  it  may  well  be  that  in  different  countries 
a different  method  may  for  the  time  have  more  to  recommend  it. 

It  remains  to  draw  the  consequences  for  our  study  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Churches  in  the  immediate 
future.  There  are  three  fields  in  which  the  possibility  of  action  needs 
to  be  studied,  each  of  which  presents  problems  of  its  own:  (1)  the 
individual  denomination,  (2)  the  Churches  within  each  country, 
(3)  the  oecumenical  movement  as  a whole.  Each  suggests  possibili- 
ties which  we  need  to  explore  side  by  side. 

What  Each  Denomination  Must  Contribute  to  Unity 

Our  survey  of  the  obstacles  which  prevent  more  effective  union 
has  shown  us  that  many  of  them  are  found  within  the  individual 
denomination.  It  is  here  that  the  force  of  tradition  and  habit  shows 
itself  in  its  most  persistent  form.  And  this  not  simply  as  loyalty  to 
the  faith  once  handed  down.  Nowhere  are  the  non-theological  fac- 
tors which  bear  upon  our  problem  more  in  evidence,  factors  politi- 
cal, economical,  cultural,  as  the  case  may  be.  Nowhere  has  individual 
selfishness  and  pride  of  position  a more  fertile  field  of  operation. 

Nor  are  the  motives  which  inhibit  common  action  wholly  ignoble. 
As  our  previous  analysis  has  shown  there  are  found  in  each  larger 
denomination  differing  parties  or  schools  which  are  the  expression 
of  sincere  differences  of  conviction.  In  every  communion  there  are 
many  Christians  who  are  either  ready  for  a fuller  measure  of 
unity  or  would  welcome  such  experimental  steps  as  are  suggested 
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in  the  preceding  section.  But  they  are  prevented  from  co-operating 
with  others  of  like  mind  in  other  communions  because  of  the  op- 
position of  conservative  members  of  their  own  Church. 

What  is  needed  above  all  is  a clearing  house  of  thought  within 
each  denomination  in  which  the  differences  which  separate  the 
different  groups  can  be  canvassed  with  an  open  mind  and  fraternal 
spirit  and  from  which  as  a centre  a process  of  systematic  educa- 
tion can  be  initiated  which  will  make  the  cause  of  Christian  unity 
a living  issue  for  the  denomination  as  a whole. 

In  this  educational  task  the  theological  seminaries  have  a cen- 
tral place.  They  should  make  the  subject  of  unity  one  of  their  domi- 
nant concerns  and  aim  to  train  leaders  for  the  Churches  who  will  be 
servants  not  of  their  own  denomination  only  but  of  the  “Church 
Universal.”  This  can  be  accomplished  not  only  by  providing  seminars 
and  lectures  on  Church  Unity,  as  is  being  done  in  a few  seminaries, 
but  even  more  by  the  way  in  which  established  subjects  are  taught, 
especially  Church  history  and  theology. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  conflicting  theories  there 
are  administrative  difficulties  which  grow  out  of  differences  in  forms 
of  government  and  methods  of  procedure.  What  is  practicable  in 
highly  organized  Churches  of  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal  polity  may 
prove  all  but  impossible  in  the  more  loosely  organized  Congrega- 
tional or  Baptist  groups.  If  unity  is  to  be  taken  seriously  here,  there 
must  be  some  one  whose  business  it  is  to  do  it. 

We  may  find  an  analogy  in  our  experience  with  home  and  for- 
eign missions.  There  was  a time  when  such  missionary  work  as 
was  done  was  the  responsibility  of  the  local  congregation,  and  there 
was  no  central  administrative  agency  through  which  the  larger 
task  could  be  undertaken.  But  with  the  growing  acceptance  of  the 
missionary  ideal  it  became  clear  that  some  more  effective  agency 
of  administration  was  needed.  So  our  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  came  into  existence,  and  through  their  educational  in- 
fluence missions  became  the  concern  of  the  Church  as  a whole. 

Why  should  not  something  similar  be  done  in  our  movement 
for  unity?  Today  it  is  the  interest  of  individuals  here  and  there, 
and  the  subject  of  occasional  gatherings  like  the  World  Conferences 
of  1937.  A few  denominations  have  committees  on  co-operation  and 
unity,  but  these  have  for  the  most  part  limited  powers  and  a shift- 
ing personnel.  Why  should  there  not  be  in  each  denomination  a 
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responsible  committee  on  co-operation  and  unity  with  the  same 
power  and  dignity  as  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
which  could  co-operate  with  similar  committees  of  other  Churches 
in  the  support  of  the  agencies  of  united  activity,  both  in  the  nation 
and  in  the  Church  at  large,  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  to 
it  that  the  responsibility  for  providing  the  needed  support  of  this 
united  work  was  distributed  over  the  Church  as  a whole?  Why 
should  not  the  educational  agencies  of  each  Church  include  a re- 
search department,  one  of  whose  responsibilities  should  be  to  follow 
the  movement  for  Christian  Unity  in  all  its  phases  and  bring  it  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  through  the  denominational  press. 
Why  should  there  not  be  provision  in  every  local  church  for  at 
least  one  meeting  a year  in  which  the  subject  of  Christian  Unity 
would  be  discussed  with  the  same  sympathetic  attention  which  is 
now  given  to  home  and  foreign  missions  and  in  which  the  obstacles 
which  the  present  divided  condition  of  the  Church  puts  in  the 
way  of  missions  at  home  and  abroad  could  be  pointed  out?  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  hope  that  each  denomination  will  come  to  feel 
what  it  does  for  the  Church  as  a whole  as  truly  a matter  of  denomina- 
tional responsibility  as  the  payment  of  its  own  ministers  or  the  sup- 
port of  its  own  missionaries. 

But  if  this  is  to  be  brought  about  on  any  adequate  scale  we  must 
call  upon  the  women  of  the  Church  for  help,  help  not  only  in  execut- 
ing plans  already  made  for  them  by  men,  but  in  planning.  For  this 
they  have  already  shown  large  capacity  in  the  fields  like  home 
and  foreign  missions  where  their  help  has  been  enlisted.  We  shall 
never  make  Christian  Unity  a part  of  the  living  consciousness  of 
the  Church  as  a whole  unless  we  take  women  into  our  counsels  on 
terms  more  generous,  not  to  say  more  just,  than  we  have  hitherto 
done. 


How  to  Achieve  Unity  Within  the  Nation 

That  the  existing  agencies  of  co-operation  and  unity  within  each 
nation  should  be  strengthened  goes  without  saying,  both  those 
agencies  which  in  Churches  of  related  families  are  working  for 
organic  or  institutional  unity  and  those  which  like  the  existing 
federations  have  for  their  aim  practical  co-operation  in  evangelism, 
worship  and  service. 

There  is  a double  task  which  awaits  us  here,  a task  of  interpreta- 
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tion  and  discussion  along  the  lines  now  being  followed  by  Faith 
and  Order  and  a more  practical  task  of  the  kind  undertaken  by  the 
Universal  Christian  Council  at  Geneva.  These  two  aspects,  while 
logically  separable,  are  in  fact  indissolubly  united.  We  have  seen 
what  benefits  have  resulted  from  the  closer  correlation  of  Faith 
and  Order  with  Life  and  Work  through  the  Consultative  Commit- 
tee and  other  similar  agencies.  What  is  needed  is  something  similar 
within  each  nation.  What  but  good  would  result  if  at  some  ap- 
propriate time  after  the  termination  of  the  Oxford  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Conferences  there  should  be  held  in  each  country  a national 
gathering  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  Churches  to  discuss  in 
what  ways  the  suggestions  made  at  these  Conferences  could  best 
be  carried  into  effect? 

Yet  here  again  there  are  practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  which 
have  their  roots  partly  in  the  lack  of  appreciation  in  many  quar- 
ters of  the  importance  of  the  task,  partly  in  the  lack  of  appropriate 
machinery  for  effecting  the  changes  deemed  desirable.  Here  the 
differences  in  organization  and  practice  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions present  all  but  insuperable  difficulties.  We  have  in  the  differ- 
ent national  councils  and  federations  of  Churches  agencies  through 
which  a certain  measure  of  co-operation  is  possible  between  the  de- 
nominations as  such,  but  there  is  no  effective  correlation  of  the 
administrative  agencies  through  which  alone  the  policies  agreed 
upon  can  be  carried  out  and  the  individual  congregations  be  ef- 
fectively reached.  Until  this  takes  place  the  support  now  given  to 
the  central  oecumenical  agencies  (such  as  Life  and  Work  and  Faith 
and  Order)  will  be  ineffective.  They  will  remain  what  they  are  to- 
day, the  framework  of  a house  which  lacks  adequate  foundation. 

What  needs  to  be  done  in  detail  will  vary  greatly  with  the  differ- 
ent countries.  Where,  as  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  there  is  an  established  Church  to  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  belong  the  problem  will  be  of  one  kind.  Where, 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  different  forms  of  establishment  exist 
side  by  side  with  strong  dissenting  bodies  it  will  be  of  another. 
Where,  as  in  the  mission  field,  the  rising  national  Churches  are 
largely  dependent  for  support,  both  financial  and  administrative, 
upon  the  stronger  Churches  of  the  west  it  will  be  of  still  another 
kind.  Most  difficult  of  all  will  it  be  to  secure  concerted  action 
in  a country  like  the  United  States,  where  more  than  two  hun- 
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dred  independent  denominations  exist  side  by  side,  and  the  co- 
operating Churches  have  as  yet  been  willing  to  give  to  the  Fed- 
eral Council  no  important  executive  authority.  If  progress  is  to 
be  made  here,  there  must  be  further  correlation  of  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  through  which  the  Churches  now  function  to- 
gether. But  in  order  to  achieve  such  correlation  there  would  have 
to  be  a change  in  the  practice  of  the  denominations  both  as  to  the 
time  of  their  stated  meetings  and  as  to  the  authority  given  to 
the  subordinate  administrative  agencies  through  which  they  func- 
tion between  meetings. 

Yet  important  as  such  administrative  unity  may  be,  we  need  not 
wait  till  it  is  achieved.  Even  with  our  present  divided  ministry 
there  are  things  which  we  might  do  together  that  cry  out  to  be 
done.  Our  recent  experience  in  the  United  States  in  launching  a 
nationwide  Preaching  Mission,  in  which  all  the  larger  branches  of 
the  Church  co-operated  except  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  revealed 
to  us  possibilities  of  co-operative  effort  of  which  we  had  hitherto 
been  unaware.  But  evangelism  is  only  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Church  which  are  being  imperfectly  performed.  Worship,  religious 
education,  pastoral  service,  practical  ministry:  wherever  we  look 
we  see  an  unoccupied  field  inviting  us  to  enter  in. 

Where  Next  in  the  Oecumenical  Movement 

In  our  study  of  the  relation  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Church 
to  one  another  we  come  finally  to  consider  the  oecumenical  move- 
ment as  a whole.  That  some  closer  co-ordination  here  is  a crying 
need,  all  are  agreed,  but  there  are  differences  of  view  as  to  the  best 
method  of  approach.  One  way  would  be  to  unite  the  Christians  of 
different  families  in  international  bodies  like  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference, the  Alliance  of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches,  etc., 
and  to  use  these  as  units  in  some  larger  correlation;  the  other  would 
be  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  practicable  measure  of  unity  be- 
tween the  Churches  of  each  nation  and  then  to  unite  these  in  a 
common  council  or  federation  of  the  Churches.  The  advantage 
of  the  first  form  of  approach  is  that  it  takes  its  departure  at  the 
line  of  least  resistance;  of  the  latter  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  deal 
with  the  more  difficult  obstacles  to  union  within  a more  limited 
area  and  under  conditions  which  make  possible  more  intimate 
acquaintance. 
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Report  4 of  this  Commission  has  given  an  illuminating  account 
of  the  progress  which  has  already  been  made  along  both  of  these 
lines.  It  is  clear  from  what  is  there  said  that  a promising  movement  is 
on  foot  which  is  likely  as  time  goes  on  to  group  denominations 
of  the  same  or  similar  functions  into  larger  groups  with  more  cen- 
tralized administration.  The  second  approach  presents  greater  diffi- 
culties, as  the  experience  of  the  movement  in  South  India  shows 
clearly.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  for  the  present  at  least  the 
best  hope  of  accomplishment  lies  along  the  line  of  federation,  pro- 
vided federation  be  taken  seriously  as  a means  of  furnishing  the 
Churches  with  the  organs  which  they  need  for  dealing  with  the  tasks 
they  can  only  accomplish  together. 

In  dealing  with  these  problems,  as  in  dealing  with  similar 
problems  within  each  nation,  we  shall  find  our  natural  point  of 
departure  in  the  existing  agencies  of  the  oecumenical  movement. 

These  fall  into  three  different  groups,  each  of  which  requires  a 
different  method  of  treatment: 

(1)  Representative  bodies  of  the  Church  as  such,  directly  ap- 
pointed for  a specific  purpose. 

(2)  Administrative  agencies  of  the  Churches  acting  by  dele- 
gated authority  for  the  purpose  of  a continuing  task. 

(3)  Voluntary  associations  of  individual  Christians  whose  uni- 
fying principle  is  either  a specific  age  or  sex  group,  or  interest  in  a 
specialized  task. 

Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work  belong  to  the  first  of  these 
categories,  the  International  Missionary  Council  to  the  second,  the 
World  Alliance  and  the  various  young  people’s  groups  to  the 
third.1 

Hitherto  these  forms  of  the  oecumenical  movement  have  been 
functioning  side  by  side  in  relative  independence.  It  would  seem 
a natural  point  of  departure,  therefore,  to  begin  by  correlating 
these.  To  attempt  any  detailed  plan  for  such  correlation  would  lie 

1 This  statement  while  in  the  main  true  requires  modification  at  three  points: 
(1)  in  the  fact  that  Faith  and  Order  has  only  authority  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion, whereas  Life  and  Work  has  assumed  extensive  administrative  respon- 
sibilities, (2)  in  the  fact  that  the  International  Missionary  Council  now  in- 
cludes not  simply  administrative  agencies  of  the  Churches  but  independent 
councils  of  Churches  approximating  in  their  constituency  that  of  Life  and  Work 
and  Faith  and  Order,  (3)  in  the  fact  that  the  World  Alliance  has  in  certain 
countries  become  an  official  agency  of  the  Church  with  the  same  standing  as 
Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work. 
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beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  all  the  more  because  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  its  consideration  by  a representative  com- 
mittee, in  which  all  the  interests  to  be  related  are  represented.  But 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  certain  general  considerations 
which  may  well  be  controlling  in  the  determination  of  points  of 
detail. 

Any  general  plan  for  the  future  of  the  oecumenical  movement 
must  face  or  raise  four  major  questions: 

(1)  How  to  provide  for  some  symbolic  act  by  which  from  time 
to  time  the  unity  of  the  Christian  movement  can  be  brought  visibly 
before  the  imagination  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world. 

(2)  How  to  provide  for  some  continuing  executive  body  which 
would  correlate  the  work  of  education  and  research  now  carried 
on  through  a number  of  different  agencies,  and  would  act  for  the 
Churches  in  matters  of  common  concern  (e.g.,  disarmament,  the 
fight  against  opium,  calendar  reform,  etc.)  when  such  action  seems 
desirable  and  practicable. 

(3)  How  to  provide  for  some  freer  and  less  official  agency,  recog- 
nized and  approved  though  not  controlled  by  the  Churches,  through 
which  contact  might  be  had  with  persons  and  groups  not  now  in 
touch  with  the  Church,  experiments  tried  for  which  the  Church 
as  a whole  is  not  yet  ready,  and  lessons  learned  which,  so  far  as  ap- 
proved, might  later  be  included  in  the  regular  educational  program 
of  the  Church. 

(4)  Finally,  how  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  letting  the  pres- 
sure of  present  need  weaken  our  interest  in  the  more  distant  goal  of 
a completely  reunited  Church. 

(1)  The  first  purpose  might  be  accomplished  by  holding  at  stated 
intervals,  say  once  in  five  or  ten  years,  conferences  of  official  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  branches  of  the  Church  now  represented  in  the 
Conferences  of  Life  and  Work  and  Faith  and  Order  and  any  others 
who  were  willing  to  join  for  the  purpose  of  the  unhurried  considera- 
tion of  such  topics  as  were  of  most  pressing  interest  at  the  time.  Such 
conferences  might  be  of  a general  character,  in  which  the  whole 
field  of  Christian  interest  could  be  traversed  and  the  work  of  the 
various  co-operating  agencies  be  reviewed  and  appraised.  Or  if  the 
situation  called  for  it  they  might  centre  about  some  one  subject 
such  as  the  challenge  to  Christianity  made  by  the  growing  demands 
of  the  totalitarian  state.  Or  if  the  time  seemed  ripe  they  might  con- 
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centrate  on  the  larger  aspects  of  the  problems  of  unity  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  central  in  Faith  and  Order.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
that  each  conference  should  be  constituted  in  the  same  way.  Persons 
might  be  chosen  in  each  case  who  seemed  to  be  most  important  for  the 
purpose.  It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  conferences  should  be 
held  in  the  same  continent.  They  might  be  held  in  Japan  or  in 
China  or  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland  or  in  England. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  conferences  should  be  held  at  the 
same  intervals.  What  is  important  is  that  every  conference  held  here- 
after, however  sponsored  and  wherever  held,  should  be  regarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  oecumenical  movement  and  a demonstra- 
tion to  the  world  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

(2)  For  the  second  purpose  a body  would  seem  to  be  needed  with 
a status  and  responsibility  analagous  to  that  now  held  by  the  In- 
ternational Missionary  Council. 

This  might  be  provided  either  by  creating  a central  office  with  vari- 
ous committees  and  sub-committees  or  by  retaining  the  present  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council  as  the  executive  agency  for  work  in  the 
more  distant  continents  and  among  the  younger  Churches  while 
giving  the  Universal  Christian  Council  similar  responsibility  to  act 
in  a representative  capacity  for  the  Churches  of  Europe  and  America. 

What  is  essential  is  that  there  should  be  unity  of  administrative 
policy,  the  strengthening  and  consolidation  of  the  present  organs 
of  research  and  provision  for  a systematic  campaign  of  education  on 
the  bearing  of  Christian  Unity  upon  the  practical  work  of  the 
Church.  For  this  purpose  we  greatly  need  some  central  organ  such  as 
that  of  The  Review  of  the  Churches,  so  ably  edited  by  Sir  Henry 
Lunn.  This  could  be  secured  either  by  expanding  the  present  organ 
of  the  Universal  Christian  Council,  The  Churches  in  Action , until 
it  became  the  official  organ  of  the  oecumenical  movement  as  a whole, 
or  by  adopting  the  present  organ  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  as  such  an  organ,  or 
by  some  division  of  territory  between  the  two  so  that  the  whole  field 
could  be  most  effectively  covered. 

(3)  In  the  past  the  third  function— that  of  an  unofficial  explora- 
tory body— has  been  fulfilled  in  a single  field  by  the  World  Alliance, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  it  still  has  a function  to  perform  along  this 
line,  although  there  are  countries  where  it  will  be  found  more  de- 
sirable to  associate  it  more  closely  with  the  existing  ecclesiastical 
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agencies.  But  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  World  Alliance  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  International  Youth  Movement  lends  itself 
admirably  to  this  purpose  and  is  already  functioning  in  this  way. 
What  is  needed  is  that  without  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  Youth 
Movement  it  should  be  recognized  that  in  this  exploratory  work  it  is 
acting  as  the  servant  of  the  Church  and  that  opportunities  should 
be  afforded  for  stated  conference  between  its  leaders  and  the  leaders 
of  the  official  Churches  in  all  that  concerns  program  and  policy. 

In  the  development  of  such  provision  for  exploration  and  ex- 
periment opportunity  would  be  given  for  more  frequent  contact 
with  the  more  liberal  religious  bodies  whose  inability  to  accept  the 
doctrinal  formula  as  defined  by  Lausanne  excludes  them  from 
Faith  and  Order. 

(4)  To  guard  against  the  last  danger  provision  should  be  made 
for  continuing,  with  such  independence  as  may  be  needed,  the 
work  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 
This  could  be  done  by  furnishing  the  present  executive  staff  with 
committees  of  theologians  in  different  countries,  assigning  to  these 
committees  responsibility  for  the  more  distinctly  theological  work 
now  being  carried  on  by  similar  committees  of  Life  and  Work  and 
leaving  to  these  committees  so  constituted  and  staffed  the  task  of 
deciding  when  sufficient  progress  had  been  made  in  the  journey 
towards  unity  to  warrant  our  assembling  an  oecumenical  conference 
for  its  consideration  on  the  scale  of  the  first  Lausanne. 

We  end  where  we  began,  with  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  our 
movement  for  unity  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  an  incident  in  the 
on-going  life  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  perform  the  function  to 
which  it  has  been  called  by  its  Lord— whether  that  function  be  wit- 
ness, worship,  teaching,  nurture  or  service— the  Church  must  mobi- 
lize all  its  resources.  And  this  means  that  it  must  unite. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


IT  REMAINS  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been 
led  by  our  study. 

(1)  This  first,  that  the  unity  of  which  we  are  in  search  is  not 
simple,  but  complex.  It  has  two  aspects,  distinguishable  yet  indis- 
solubly connected:  (a)  the  inner  spiritual  unity  known  in  its  com- 
pleteness to  God  alone  and  (b)  the  outward  unity  which  expresses 
itself  in  mutual  recognition,  co-operative  action  and  corporate  or 
institutional  unity. 

(2)  Churches  (and  different  groups  within  each  Church)  differ 
in  their  view  of  the  relation  of  spiritual  to  institutional  or  corporate 
union.  Some  regard  institutional  union  as  essential  to  complete 
spiritual  unity;  others  regard  it  as  desirable;  still  others  as  negligi- 
ble. Yet  even  those  who  hold  most  strongly  to  the  central  importance 
of  corporate  union  (as  divinely  willed)  recognize  that  there  exists 
today  a spiritual  union  which  cuts  across  all  ecclesiastical  divisions 
and  which  makes  of  those  who  share  it  a communion  of  saints. 

(3)  This  existing  spiritual  unity  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the 
Church  as  we  see  it  today  is  divided  into  a number  of  independent 
and  self-governing  bodies,  often  ignoring  one  another  if  not  in 
active  conflict  or  competition. 

(4)  The  difference  between  those  who  emphasize  the  importance 
of  corporate  union  as  essential  and  those  who  subordinate  or  reject 
it  does  not  correspond  to  the  difference  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, but  cuts  across  it.  Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  differ 
among  themselves  as  to  the  kind  of  unity  God  wills  and  the  im- 
portance that  should  be  assigned  to  it.  Thus  Roman  Catholics  insist 
upon  a single  centralized  authority,  while  Orthodox  and  Anglo- 
Catholics  find  unity  consistent  with  the  existence  of  parallel  au- 
tonomous Churches.  Some  jure  divino  Presbyterians  and  Southern 
Baptists  insist  that  God  has  prescribed  a definite  form  of  church 
government,  but  differ  as  to  its  nature.  In  like  manner  those  who 
do  not  regard  corporate  union  as  essential  differ  among  themselves 
as  to  its  importance,  some  favouring  it  for  practical  reasons  while 
others  regard  any  corporate  union  involving  centralized  authority 
as  dangerous. 
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(5)  In  the  light  of  these  facts  our  present  task  would  seem  to 
be  two-fold:  (a)  to  discover  ways  in  which  to  give  our  existing  spirit- 
ual unity  more  complete  recognition  and  effective  expression;  (b) 
where  such  unity  is  not  present  to  discover  the  obstacles  which  im- 
pede it  and  to  find  ways  in  which  to  overcome  them  as  far  as  possible. 

(6)  In  this  attempt  our  best  point  of  departure  will  be  the  tasks 
which  all  agree  belong  to  the  Church  as  the  body  entrusted  by  God 
with  the  task  of  witnessing  for  Christ,  sharing  His  risen  and  glori- 
fied life  and  carrying  on  His  work  in  the  world.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  these  tasks  are  being  imperfectly  carried  out  today 
and  that  one  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  we  who  call  ourselves  by 
His  name  are  divided. 

(7)  Our  first  duty  then  would  be  to  discover  along  each  of  the 
lines  of  the  Church’s  responsibility  (witness,  worship,  teaching,  pas- 
toral care,  service,  administration)  where  this  responsibility  is  being 
imperfectly  discharged;  and  this  all  along  the  line:  (a)  in  the  in- 
dividual denomination,  (b)  within  the  nation,  (c)  in  the  Church 
in  its  oecumenical  responsibility. 

(8)  Having  done  this  our  next  task  should  be  to  discover  what 
can  be  done  to  correct  these  failures  and  to  provide  for  the  better  dis- 
charge of  these  responsibilities  by  a wiser  co-ordination  of  our  ex- 
isting facilities.  Only  when  we  have  done  this  can  we  discover  what 
changes  in  our  administrative  set-up  are  necessary  in  order  to  use 
our  existing  resources  to  the  best  advantage. 

(9)  Our  study  has  shown  that  some  of  these  changes  would  re- 
quire no  surrender  of  basic  convictions,  while  others  are  not  at 
present  possible  because  of  fundamental  differences  of  view  as  to 
the  nature  and  function  of  the  ministry  and  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Church  has  a responsibility  for  a social  as  distinct  from 
an  individualistic  ministry.  These  obstacles  give  Faith  and  Order 
its  permanent  raison  d'etre  and  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  a long- 
time program  in  which  theological  study,  brotherly  contact  and 
united  prayer  go  hand  in  hand.  Such  a program  must  take  its  de- 
parture from  the  existing  situation  in  our  denominational  and 
national  life  and  would  require  a different  approach  in  different 
countries  and  Churches. 

(10)  But  whatever  difficulties  may  be  encountered  in  carrying  on 
this  long-time  program,  they  furnish  no  excuse  for  failing  to  take 
the  steps  towards  unity  which  are  practicable  now.  Our  study  has 
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shown  that  these  are  more  numerous  than  is  often  supposed.  Both 
in  the  individual  denomination,  within  the  nation,  and  in  the 
Church  at  large  there  are  things  which  we  can  do  tomorrow  that 
will  make  our  witness  more  united,  our  teaching  more  effective, 
our  worship  more  sincere,  our  service  more  devoted  and  our  nur- 
ture more  helpful.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  place  where  we  must 
begin.  What  the  longer  future  holds  in  store  is  in  the  hands  of  God. 
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